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Ancient Bedsteads. 


——< ae 


YN prehistoric times, when men lived 
in the rude bee-hive houses and 
stone huts 


cushions of wool and feathers, with counter- 
panes of the most beautiful furs and of the 
richest materials. These customs were 
handed down from the Romans to the Gauls, 
and from the Gauls to the Franks, There 
can be no doubt that this fact influenced 
English domestic furniture just as much as 
continental, though even here it appears that 
the influences of early custom are to be 
traced. So late down as Anglo-Norman 
times we find the bed attached to the wall. 
In illuminations of manuscripts they are ex- 
hibited sleeping on very low wooden frames, — 
with a mere board to support the pillow. 
The first ornament we find represented in the 
pictures in manuscripts is, a canopy adorned 
with rich embroidered drapery attached to the 

wall;* under this 





of which 


the head of the bed 





so many curious 
remains exist, even 
in the present days, 
the mode of sleep- 
ing was as rude as 
the mode of living. 
The sleeping places 
or beds were con- 
structed in the 
thickness of the 
walls, and this fea- 
ture in the archi- 
tecture of the rude 
dwellings of pre- 
historic manis, says 
Dr. Mitchell, per- 
haps more strictly 
archaic than anything else.* That it has not 
died out as a practice incident tothe civilization 
of Scotland, is shown by the curious cupboard 
bedsteads still so prevalent, and which must, 
we think, be looked upon as a developed 
survival of the prehistoric practice. 

But as soon as we reach historic times 
there are clear indications of a departure 
from this rude state of things. In subjugat- 
ing the East, says Lacroix, the Romans 
assumed and brought back with them extreme 
notions of luxury and indolence. Previously 
their bedsteads were of plank, covered with 
straw, moss, or dried leaves. They borrowed 
from Asia those large carved bedsteads, gilt 
and plated with ivory, whereon were piled 

* The Past in the Present, p. 57. 
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was placed. These 
canopies are found 
in English manu- 
scripts early in the 
fourteenth century. 
The cut annexed 
(taken from an il- 
lumination of the 
fifteenth century, 
in a manuscript of 
the romance of the 
Comte d’Artois, in 
the collection of 
M. Barrois, of 
Paris), represents 
the bed of a 
countess, whose 
husband was lord over princely domains. 
Nothing could be more simple than the 
bedstead in this picture. The canopy is 
evidently of rich materials, which we learn 
was the case, from the descriptions of old 
writers ; and the bed itself was sometimes of 
softer materials than the artist appears here 
to have intended to represent. 

Another class of ancient bed we must 
describe from the same source. The ancient 
beds were sometimes double, a smaller bed 
running underneath the larger one, which 
was drawn out for use at night. These were 
the truckle beds or trundle beds, not unfre- 
quently mentioned in old writers. It is 
sometimes called a running bed. In the 

* See Wright’s Archeological Album, p. 45. 
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inventory of effects formerly belonging to Sir 
J. Fastolfe we read :— 
Item.—j rynning bedde with a materas.* 

In “The Merry Wives of Windsor” (act iv. 
sc. 5), the host of the Garter, speaking of 
Falstaff’s room, says :— 

There’s his chamber, his house, his castle, his stand- 
ing bed and ¢ruckie bed, 

When the knight and his squire were out on “ad- 
ventures,” the squire frequently occupied the 
truckle-bed, while his superior sleptabove him. 

In the English universities, the master of 
arts had his pupil to sleep in his truckle bed. 
At an earlier period it was the place of the 
valet de chambre, who thus slept at his 
master’s feet. The woodcut below, taken 
from the same manuscript of the romance of 
the Comte d’Artois which furnished our other 
cut, represents a truckle bed of the fifteenth 
century. The Comte d’Artois lies in the bed 
under the canopy, whilst his valet (in this in- 
stance his wife in disguise) occupies the truckle. 


‘ 

In the fifteenth century large square post 
bedsteads came into fashion in England. The 
dogs, says Lacroix, by whom the lords were con- 
stantly surrounded, had the privilege of repos- 
ing where their masters slept, and hence we re- 
cognize the object of those gigantic bedsteads, 
which were sometimes twelve feet in width. 
In the sixteenth century Francis I. of France 
testified his regard for Admiral Bonnivet by 
occasionally admitting him to share his bed. 
Hentzner speaks of beds at Windsor Castle 
eleven feet square, covered with quilts shining 
with gold and silver. The celebrated bed 
of Ware, immortalized by Shakespeare, is 
another instance, though it is not so large 
as that mentioned by Hentzner. A very 
magnificent four-poster is described and 
figured by Wright in the Avcheological Album. 
It belonged to Turton Tower, Lancashire. 
But perhaps the most extraordinary example 
of ancient bedsteads is one described in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of November 1811. 


There is at Hinckley a curious and very ancient oak wooden bedstead, much gilt and ornamented, with 


various panelled compartments neatly 


inted, with the following emblematic devices, and Latin mottos in 


capital letters conspicuously introduced in each piece: the latter have been faithfully transcribed. A description 
of the different representations is attempted, with a translation of the mottos. On the outside of the top, 
among several other decorations not described, are arms: Sable, 3 mullets Gules, on a chevron Or; 3 stags’ 
heads caboshed, Or.—Sable, an eagle displayed, Or.—Sable, a phoenix Or.—etc. 





An horizontal sun-dial pbaeese 
Two dogs barking at the shadow from the moon 
The sun appearing through the clouds ...... eco 
A rock aspiring from the ocean je 
A dog with a landscape .......sseee pacesenbusouse 
An ostrich with a horseshoe in the beak 

Reeds growing by the sides of water 

A cross bow bent at full stretch 

A hand that has been writing, dropping the pen 
The cross piercing through the world 

A hand playing with a serpe! 

A man buried in the world with one foot on the 


Ci 








grave 
An eye looking from heaven upon the world... 
The tree of life springing from the cross on an 


Sola vivit in illo ....00 
Animis illabere nostris 
Secumferet omina mortis.....0.0« aewesee 
Splendor summus non intuendus ... 
Heucaditinquenquam tantumscelus! 
Unica revivi: 


Fiery.tongues descending fro’ 

The brazen serpent exalted in the desert 

A hand covering an eye from the rays of the sun 
A displayed hand with awls under the nails ... 


Et Pilo sua Umbra vsccccecrercececvess 
Rumpentur tlia Codri seececseeees - 
Obstantia nubila solvet ssccrseseseeres 
tia frangere Jrangunt seececoce 
Vide non confide ss eeesvccecceee seccecece 
Spiritus durissima coquit 

Flectimur non frangimur undis 
Ingenio superat Vives ....06 eocceee eocee 
Ullerius ne tende odiis...... eoccsece 
Pignora cara sui 

Quis CONLTA NOS? ..cerccccccrsseersevecs 


Satis relicturo 
Deus videt.....00+ eiseepncdese ashuskieseins 


Increases by its shade. 
Bursts its heart by exertion. 
Its rays disperse the clouds. 
It pierces the towering rocks. 
Trust to your own sight. 
Strength subdues the hardest. 
We are bent, not broken by the waves. 
Ingenuity surpasses strength. 
Extend not your hatred. 

His dearest pledge. 

Who is against us? 


Sufficient on my departure, 
God sees all. 


In him alone he lives, 

Shower down on our breasts, 

It carries the picture of death. 

Too much splendour to be gazed at. 
Can so great an eyil befall one ! 

I alone grow young. 





0. 





A pheenix springing from its own ashes. 

Two hands pointing to a chain ........s0000 eves 

An inverted tulip suspended 

A flying horse beckoned to 
clouds 


by a hand in 





Aut ab 


Nec fas est nec posse ve0r..+. 
She tllectat inmani ..cceeeeee coe 


Si te fata vocant ..... eocccecee eoneenstes 


It is neither lawful nor possible, 
She feeds in vain on hope. 


Such is the destiny of fate, ° 
I am not eat up. 





A bush burning without consuming 

A tortoise walking on a bed of roses 

A peacock with the tail spread and a mole at 
its feet 

A hand waiting for a rolling ball.........00++ = 

A chain circle, emblematical of eternity, 

A man leaning on his right, with the left hand 
pointing to death’s head, with an hour- 
glass behind and a Bible before him ...... 28 

Jason's golden fleece rae 





27 


Spes et fort 
Precibus 


Inter spinas calceatus 
Ne foris arcus nec domi talpa......+++ 


Hospes ne curiosus 
Gloria vento discutitur 


UNA VALLE ...seceeeee eocece 


I walk safe among thorns, 


No deceit at home or abroad. 
Stranger, be not curious. 
Our glory is dispersed in the wind. 


Farewell hopes and fertune, 
By intreaty bought too dear 


4 


carum 








£ 


* Archaologia, vol. xxi, p. 264. 
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Jacquemart observes that the bedstead would 
merit an entire history, for it has played an 
important part both in public and _ private 
life. Inthe middle ages it appeared in state on 
certain occasions, and as we know the expres- 
sion “it de Fustice obtained in France till the 
reign of Louis XVI. A little later the hour 
of rising was the time for giving audiences, 
the bed being placed under a canopy and on 
a platform with its head to the wall, and 
accessible from both sides. But the bed- 
chamber gradually obtained an increasing 
tendency to privacy, the drawing-room and 
boudoir becoming the only places of recep- 
tion. ‘This subject would be a very interest- 
ing one to work out, bearing as it does upon 
the domestic manners of our ancestors. 
That bedsteads 








Hilliam Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
at ome. 
By T. FArRMAN ORDISH. 


Part I. 


Vay ECIL’S great industry, and his habit 
i 4 Z| of drawing up elaborate memoranda 








of affairs of State, resulted in a 
remarkable wealth of material for a 
history of his own time. In the biography 
by “A Domestic,” reference is made to this 
fact; Froude, in the seventh volume of his 
history, remarks upon the mass of documents 
in Cecil’s handwriting among the State papers ; 
and Nares, in his huge work, says that he 
“ found it, utterly impossible to treat the Life 

of Lord Burghley 
ARTA IRI RTS 








were considered 
important articles 
of household fur- 
niture we know by 
the oft-quoted 
clause in Shake- 
speare’s will. Be- 
quests of beds with 
worsted hangings 
frequently occur in 
the middle ages. 
The Countess of || 
Northampton in ||P 2eemme 
1356 bequeathed 
to her daughter “a 
bed of red worsted 
embroidered.” 
Lady Despencer gave her daughter Philippa in 
1409 “a bed of red worsted.” Other instances 
of testamentary dispositions of beds could be 
mentioned.* But perhaps the importance of 
the bed is best exemplified by a State act in the 
reign of Charles II. In 1660 the ambassadors 
of Holland presented to His Majesty a rich 
bed, thought worth £10,000.t There can 
be no doubt that the history of “the House” 
in England is one that has been unduly 
neglected; but when it is taken up by a 
competent authority, the relationship of the 
bed-chamber to the other portions of the 
house will perhaps be one of the most in- 
teresting and important chapters. 


* For other instances see Motes and Queries, 2nd 


Ser., Xl. 347. 477; xii. 135, 275. 
+ Hist, MS. Com,, v., sg 
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‘| up by giving the 
ii Cubical contents of 
wl the volumes and 
their weight avoir- 
dupois, remains 
unrivalled, and 
except to the an- 
tiquary practically 
useless. Crammed 
with facts, by a 
careful and curious 
collector, it would 
be a very useful work of reference if it 
had an Index, and this we may now hope 
the Index Society will give to the world.* 
Although Dr. Nares is doubtless correct in 
identifying Cecil’s life with the enormous 
amount of political work which he did, and 
in viewing him as “a public man, almost 
from the very beginning,” yet it could not be 
from lack of material that his private life 
is treated so scantily. The information in 
the State papers is abundant, and of great 
interest. It does not materially alter the 
character which Burghley bore before the 
publication of the Calendars, but it fills in an 
effective background, and yields points of 
light and shade. 

Not the least interesting among the 


* See Bibliographer, iii. 55. 
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Burghley letters are those written during 
the sojourn of Cecil’s eldest son, Thomas, 
upon the Continent. It had already become 
customary for young gentlemen to finish 
their education by a tour. In May 1561, 
Thomas Cecil, under the charge of his 
tutor Windebank, set out for Paris. He was 
then nineteen years of age, according to the 
date of his birth noted in his father’s diary. 
Hitherto, apparently, he had been regarded 
as otherwise than promising by his father, 
and it was doubtless with a shrewd expecta- 
tion of the rousing effects of a complete 
change of scene that the careful statesman 
handed the three hundred crowns to the 
tutor for expenses, and saw them depart. 
They went by Dieppe, and on June 28th 
they were in Paris. On July roth the tutor 
wrote to Sir William, saying that the King of 
Navarre had excused himself from receiving 
Mr. T. Cecil, that his pupil had no great 
taste for the lute, but liked the gitterr, and 
that he had been presented to the Queen of 
Scots. In the meantime the following letter 
from Cecil to his son was on its way :— 

I have received iii severall lettres from you, but 
none maketh any mention of what chardg you lyve at. 


In any wise be servisable but not chargeable to Sir 
Nicolas Throkmorton,— 


the ambassador had provided a house for 
them on their arrival,— 

Begyn by tyme to translate into French: serve God 
daylie : take good heede to your helth; and visitt once 
a week your Instructions, Fare ye well. Wryte at 
evry tyme somewhat to my wiffe. From London the 
xiiijth of July, 1561. Your loving Father, W. Cecill. 
To my sonne Thomas Cecill, in Pariss,* 


The “ Instructions” mentioned here are pro- 
bably those, substantially if not literally, 
which he afterwards addressed to his son 
Robert, and which have been published to 
the world.t In a later letter, to the tutor, 
he says :— 

I pray you let Tho. Cecill put my Instructions 
which I gave him into French, and send me them, t 


* Burgon, Sir Thomas Gresham and His Times, 
i. 425. A few of the letters are printed in this work, 
It is dated 1839; the date of the Calendar under 
notice (Domestic Series, 1547-1580) is 1856, 

+ Jnstructions for Youth, Gentlemen and Noblemen, 
By Str WALTER RALEIGH, LORD TREASURER Bur- 
LEIGH, CARDINAL SERMONETTA, AND Mr. WAL- 
SYNGHAM. London, 1722. 

t Burgon, i. 430. 





But the cold prudent maxims, interjected 
with pious expressions, found no response in 
the youth. There is a sort of humour in 
the wide divergence in practice by the son 
from the precepts of the father. Many of 
the letters between Sir William and the 
tutor refer chiefly to expenses and remit- 
tances. In one, Cecil says he has heard 
that his son spends his time in idleness, and 
a few days later he wrote to his son com- 
plaining that he received so few letters from 
him, and admonishing him— 

In this tyme take hede of surfetts by late suppers. * 


He also wrote to the tutor with regard to his 
son’s faults :— 

I know some of his old faults wer, to be slowthful 

in keping his bedd ; negligent and rash in expencees ; 
uncarefull or careless of his apparrell ; an unordynat 
lover of unmete playes, as dyce and cards; in study 
sone weary—in game never. If he contynew or 
increase in theis, it wer better he wer at home, than 
abrode at my grete charges. 
Subsequently, we read of a promise by the 
pupil that he will be more diligent, and a 
letter in French is sent to his father. There 
is considerable questioning by the tutor 
whether his pupil shall not keep a horse; 
ultimately Cecil decides in the negative, 
expressing at the same time his fear that his 
son “will return home a spending sot, meet 
only to keep a tennis court.” 

In reply to a request from Sir William, 
Windebank writes to describe the course of 
his pupil’s studies :— 

In the morning, from viii to ix of the clocke, he 
hathe one that readith Munster unto him ; that don, 
he hath his houre to learne to daunse ; and in these ii 
things is the whole of the forenoon consumid. After 
dynner at one of the clocke he goith to a lesson of the 
Institutes, whereof he wrote his determination himself 
unto you,—persuaded thereunto by my L. Ambassador. 
Toward iii of the clocke he hath one that teacheth 
him to plaie'on the lute, wherein (and an houre’s 
reading the historie of Josephus de bello Judaico), he 
bestoweth the whole afternoone. After supper he 
lackith no companie to talk with, for learning the 
tongue that waie, and besides eyther accordith on the 
lute, or takith some booke in hande. f 

Then there are complaints of the dissolute 
conduct of Mr. Thomas. The tutor writes 
that in his own mind he wishes Mr. Thomas 


* Burgon, i. 424. 
+ Burgon, i 430. These interesting details are 
abridged in the Calendar—“ Describes the course of 


his studies.”’ 
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were ‘safe returned; and Cecil writes quite 
touchingly as follows :— 


Wyndebank : I am here used to paynes and troobles, 
but none creep so neare my hart as doth this of my 
lewd sonne. I am perplexed what to think ; the shame 
that I shall receave to have so unruled a sonne greveth 
me more than if I lost him by honest death.* 


Doubtless the statesman was grieved to see 
his scheme for the education of his son go thus 
a’gley. Perhaps he felt his responsibility 
increased by the fact that he was the youth’s 
sole surviving parent. Lady Mildred, his 
second wife, appears to have been as charit- 
able as she was enlightened. The record of 
her active benevolence, drawn up by Burghley 
and entitled “A Meditation on the Death of 
his Lady,” testifies that learning had not 
impeded womanly virtues. Her husband’s 
appreciation is further shown in the opening 
lines of his advice to his son Robert :— 


The vertuous inclination of thy matchless mother, by 
whose tender and godly care thy infancy was governed, 
etc. 


It is not to be supposed that such a woman 
would have made distinctions between her 
husband’s heir and her own children; and 
the difference in result of the training in 
Thomas.and Robert must be referred to 
idiosyncrasy, and is therefore interesting. 
We have contemporary authority that William 
Cecil, the man, at home, with his children 
around him, was as happy as a father could 
well be :— 


He was of the sweetest, kinde, and most tractable 
nature that ever I found in any man, gentle and 
courteous in speech, sweete in countenaunce, and 
pleasinglie sociable with such as he conversed ; his 
kindness most expressed to his children, to whome 
there was never man more lovinge nor tender-hearted, 
and yet with so wise moderation and temper, as he 
was inwardly more kince, then outwardly fond of 
them ; and, which is ever a note of good nature, if he 
could gett his table set round with his young little 
children, he was then in his kingdome ; it was exceed- 
ing pleasure to heare what sport he wold make with 
them, and how aptlie and merelie he wold talk with 
them, with such prettie questions and wittie allure- 
ments, as much delighted himself, the children, and the 
hearers. f 


It is of the eldest of this loved circle of 
children that the father has to write so 


* Burgon, i. 437. 
+ Life of Lord Burghley, from the original MS. in 
the Library of the Earl of Exeter, p. 60. 








He continues the 


sorrowfully to the tutor. 
letter quoted above :— 

For my greef will grow dooble to see hym untill 
some kynd of amends may be. If none of these will 
serve then bring him home; and I shall receyve that 
which it pleaseth God to laye on my sholders: that 
is,in the middest of my busyness, for comfort, a dayly 
torment. 

Subsequent letters contain further com- 
plaints, and the tutor recommends that his 
pupil should be recalled. On one occasion 
he writes that Mr. Thomas has come 

To this extremitie, that if good watch had not bene 
kepte, he had fled his waie from us all and you—no 
man can tell whither. The meanes for money was, 
that he woulde have solde all his apparell and myne. 
And by the meanes of a merchant (using rather good 
will than otherwise) he was upon the pointe to have had 
a cupple of horses upon credit of the merchant. 

When remonstrances were used the young 
gentleman grew defiant, and boasted that 
Sir William could not disinherit him: In 
answer, there is a letter to the tutor, in which 
Cecil says that he has written to “that naughty 
boy of his,” and commanded him “to putt 
away his servant and to banish his wanton 
lustes;”” whereupon the scapegrace wrote to 
his father (in French, doubtless with an eye to 
propitiation) expressing his sorrow at having 
angered him by “spending his time in the 
vanities of love,” entreating his blessing, and 
promising better obedience. 

The English ambassador advised they 
should remove to a house seven leagues from 
Paris, and they went to Dammart. Here it 
was found that Mr. Cecil had no opportunity 
of frequenting his customary places of resort ; 
but the anxious tutor recommended his 
removal altogether out of France. Cecil 
thereupon directed them to proceed to 
Strasburg or Antwerp, or, if that could not 
be done safely, to return home. They left 
France secretly, and arrived at Antwerp, 
where the tutor was able to report that the 
conduct of his charge had improved. Cecil, 
in writing to express his gratification and 
thanks to Windebank, says :— 

I pray you teach my sonne to wryte trulyer in the 
orthography of the French ; for I myself can find his 
faults. 

After staying in Antwerp, at the house of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, and receiving there 
many civilities, they set out for Germany, in 
company with Mr. Henry Knolles. Letters 
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were sent from Spires and Heidelberg by 
the way, and they arrived at ‘Frankford,’ 
where they remained some time. While 
here Mr. Cecil visited the Landgrave of 
Hesse, the Duke Augustus, and the Duke 
John Frederick, in company with Mr. Knolles. 
On the 16th of the following month, 
November 1562, Cecil wrote from “My 
house-next the Savoy” to Windebank, saying 
that he wished his son to leave Germany, 
incognito,— 

Because of the malice that I know the papists owe 
me; and cold be content to avenge the same on my 
sonne, * 
and to visit Italy, Switzerland, and Geneva. 
Cecil goes on to say :—- 

My meaning is that sence my sone is abroad he 
shuld see all thyngs requisite, for I doo meane at his 
retorne to move him to marry, and then to plant him 
at home. 

There is a letter dated the 25th of the 
previous January at Tynemouth Castle, from 
Sir Henry Percy to Cecil, in which Sir Henry 
says that, having married a daughter of Lord 
Latimer, he recommends the second, fifteen 
years of age, as an eligible wife for Cecil’s 
son. The marriage took place, and Thomas 
Cecil settled down in an exemplary manner. 
There are two notes of the event in Lord 
Burghley’s diary. On 21st August, 1564, 
‘At Bever to see my Lord Latymer’s daughter 
for my son ;” and on 27th November follow- 
ing, ‘‘ My son Thomas Cecil (afterwards first 
Earl of Exeter) married at Monckton in York- 
shire.” A numercus family ensued,—five 
sons and eight daughters. 

But in the meantime Thomas Cecil is on 
the Continent, and there are a few letters, 
illustrative of contemporary manners and 
Burghley’s character, yet to be glanced at. 
In reply to the suggestion of a visit to other 
countries, Windebank expresses his opinion 
that Mr. Cecil should not go to Italy, “by 
reason of the inticements to pleasure and 
wantonness there.” There is correspondence 
on the subject, Windebank being for return 
home, seconded by his pupil, who expresses 
his anxiety to leave Germany. Windebank 
afterwards wrote to the same effect, and says 
that Germany is not the place to acquire the 
accomplishments of a gentleman ! 


* Burgon, i. 449. 
t+ Nares, Burleigh and His Times, ii., chap. vi., 336. 





In the following January (1563) Cecil lost 
his youngest son. Windebank, in his letter 
of condolence, suggests that his pupil should 
now return. At the end of the month 
Thomas wrote from Antwerp, expressing a 
wish to see his father; and he appears to 
have returned about this time. 

An account of Thomas Cecil, afterwards 
Earl of Exeter, is given in Blore’s Rutland 
and Charlton’s Burghley. He was a gallant 
soldier, and-he distinguished himself at the 
Royal Challenge in 1571 :— 

‘This triumph continued three days; the first at tilt, 
the second at turney, and the third at the barrier. 
On every of the challengers Her Majesty bestowed a 

rize, for the receiving whereof they were particularly 
ed, armed, by two ladies unto her presence-chamber. 
The prize at the tilt, on the defender’s party, was 
given unto Henry Gray ; at the tournay to the Lord 
Henry Seamor ; at the barriers to Thomas Cecil.* 

Lord Burghley, in his economy of time 
and plenitude of activity, would be remark- 
able even in our iron age of electricity and 
steam. His contemporary biographer states 
(p. 24) :— 

I never saw him half an hower idle in twenty-four 
yeres together; for if there weare cause of buysines 
he was occupied tyll that weare done (which common! 
was not long in hand); if he had no buisiness (whic 
was verie seldome) he was reading or collectinge. 

The extent of his correspondence we learn 
from the same authority (p. 30) :— 

By his place and greatnes he had daily intelligence 
from many contries ; and besides forreine letters he 
mage not so fewe as 20 or 30 other letters in a 

ale, 

It is interesting to find the careful busy 
statesman was a student. He realised the 
benefit of changing the occupation: when 
business was finished he was “reading or 
collecting.” And his studies were devoted 
to the Past. “ He was particularly disposed, 
as his nephew Lord Bacon tells us, to 
genealogical researches, heraldry, and anti- 
quities.”t He laid a good foundation at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge.t He hired 
the college bell-ringer to call him up at four 
o’clock in the morning for study. At sixteen 
years of age he lectured upon logic, at 
nineteen he delivered lectures upon the 
Greek language. It was supposed that he 

* Nares, ii., 575, note. 


+ Nares, i., 79. 
} Charlton’s Burghley. 
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contracted at this period the sedentary habit 
which led to the bad humour in the legs, 
and the gout, to which he was in after years 
sO great a martyr. Although he lectured on 
Greek, probably he was not so proficient in 
that language as his wife, Lady Mildred, and 
her sisters, and Lady Jane Grey. 

There are many indications in the Calen- 
dars of Cecil’s taste for reading, and especially 
for genealogy. In the correspondence with 
his son and Windebank during their stay 
abroad, books are frequently the subject. 
For instance, in one letter he specifies 
certain books of which he wishes to know 
the prices, and also what Bibles and charts 
can be procured in Paris. Windebank sends 
the information with regard to the books, 
but says that charts can better be had at 
Antwerp. There are further letters on the 
subject of books sent over to Cecil dy 
Windebank, and then, on January 12th, 1562, 
Cecil writes :— 

My desyre is to have my son know the estates and 
familyes of the nobilitie of that reatme; in which 
nature you know I have here bene dilligent. I wold 
have hym acquaynted with some herald, to under- 
stand the principall familyes and their allyancies.* 

On several occasions Windebank _for- 
warded parcels of books to Sir William. 
One of the parcels consisted of “the two 
treatises on the civil and canon law.” In the 
contemporary Life we are told (pp. 63, 64):— 

His recreation was chiefly in his books, where if 
he had tyme he was more delighted then others with 
plaie at cards; or ifhe could get a learned man to talke 
withall, he was much pleased. It was notable to 
heare howe learnedly he could dispute, or rather 
confute lerned men of any profession; nothing came 
amisse to him wherein he cold not saie somthing : 
Books weare so pleasing to him, as when he gott 
libertie to goe unto his house to take ayre, if he found 
a book worth openinge, he wold rather lose his 
ridinge then his redinge ; and yet ryding in his garden 
walks upon his little moile was his greatest disport. 


The same authority also states, 


He tooke great paines and delight in pedegrees, 
wherein he had greate knowledge, and wrote whole 
books of them with his owne hand, which greatly 
augmented his knowledge both abroad and at home. 


And Nares tells us in a note, 


Among some papers obligingly put aside for my in- 
spection by Mr. Lemon of the State Paper Office, 
there is a large collection of pedigrees of the kings of 


* Burgon’s Gresham, vol. i., p. 229. 


as ae a tag Nes a 


Judah, Israel, Macedonia, Egypt; of the kings of 
Assyria, Chaldea, Medes and Persians ; of the Mac- 
cabees and Herodian families, all in Lord Burghley’s 
own handwriting, and marked by him Collecta ex 
Historiis sacr. trib. Regum Jerusalem.”* 

These are probably the papers described in 
the Calendar of State Papers, under date 1590, 
as ‘Genealogical and other notes in Lord 
Burghley’s hand relating to remarkable per- 
sons in Scripture history.” Another instance 
occurs in the Calendar for 1593 (p. 405), 
where documents go-111 consist of “ Pedi- 
grees written, annotated, or endorsed by Lord 
Burghley,” the last of which is as follows :— 
“List by Geo. Nicolo Doglioni of all kings, 
princes, and potentates who have reigned 
from the beginning of the world to the present 
time, 1593.” [Italian, 23 pp.] : 

Naturally Cecil employed his genealogical 
love and lore upon his own family history. 
There were those who disputed its antiquity, 
but Cecil claimed high descent, and kept the 
evidence of it too. 

In the sixth year of Edward 3rd, we are told, a Sir 
John Sitsilt was at Hallidown near Berwick, when a 
dispute arose between him and William Faknaham for 
the armorial ensigns of the Sitsilt family. . . . Bosse- 
well, who in his Workes of Armorte (1597) gives 
transcripts of the proceedings in this affair, also 
given a portrait of ‘‘ James Sitsilt, Lord of Beauporte,” 
armed in mail from head to foot, with a surcoat, and 
a banner of the arms of Sitsilt in his right hand, anda 
shield of the same arms in his left, and says, ‘‘ The 
which said originall writinges, being written in parche- 
ment, according to the antiquitie of the time, I myselfe 
have seene, being in the possession of the right hon- 
ourable the Lord of Burghley, etc.t 

Really the amount of material for a history 
of Burghley and his times is astonishing. The 
contemporary authority already quoted says, 
(p. 67): 

He observed all daiely accidents, writing whatsoever 
passed, which he contynued from the tyme he was 
nineteen yeres old even till he died, and if his notes 
and writings weare well perused and reconciled, there 
wold be found notable matter for a good writer to 
ground an excellent story of this tyme, which writings 
doe better describe his worthies then words canaffoord. 
It was very well of Macaulay to make fun of 
Nares, and to picture him in the position of 
Casaubon in the popular novel, sunk under 
the weight of his material, but really the 
magnitude of the material suggests the pro- 
blem which will have to be solved in the 


* Burghley and His Times,vol. ii. chap. xiii., p. 600. 
} Blore’s Rutland, p. 77. ! 
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history of the nineteenth century. The news- 
papers and blue-books contain the history, 
but how about the digesting apparatus? In 
the case of Burghley, unhappily, all the in- 
formation is not at the disposal of the public, 
and it is difficult for one interested in the 
subject to read the Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, where the contents of 
the Salisbury collection are just suggested to 
the imagination, without a sort of envy. We 
are so apt to regard a great public man as 
a national character, and national property. 
But the State Papers contain much, and to 
a great extent are now accessible in the 
Calendars themselves. The degree in which 
they elucidate the character of Cecil may be 
further indicated in another article. 


' 





Che Did Latw Courts at Hest: 
minster. 
By W. E. MILLIKEN. 


Quid tam difficile quam, in controversiis plurimorum 
dijudicandis, ab omnibus diligi? Consequeris tamen 
ut etiam eos quos contra statuas zquos placatosque 
dimittas. Itaque efficis ut, quum nihil gratize causa 
facias, tamen omnia sint grata que facis. 

CicERO: Orator ad Marcum Brutum. 
@# ROM time immemorial in England 
j there has subsisted an intimate rela- 
| tion between the sovereign’s palace 
and his curia regia. The Law Courts, 
like our Cathedrals, are not merely buildings, 
they are an institution, and one in whose 
substance recent modifications of forensic 
style, rank or procedure have wrought no 
change though in a sense forming a new 
departure in history. It were beyond the 
purview of this article to more than briefly 
indicate how the subject obtained redress 
from his king. The very names of the pro- 
vincial courts and the councils in immediate 
attendance upon the presence are obsolete. 
The latter comprised the michel-synoth, 
bower-thegn, kyfr-y-thegn, and the like, whilst 
of ‘the former the hundred-gemét and the 
scyr-gem6t survived in our modern courts 
baron, hundred (or wapentake), and county 
courts. The hundred court or centuriata 
constituted a larger court baron, being held 
for all the inhabitants of a particular hundred 








instead of a manor; the county court was 
originally of great dignity and splendour, the 
bishop and ealdorman, or earl, with the lead- 
ing men of the shire sitting therein to admin- 
ister justice in causes ecclesiastical and lay. 
At the great trial between Lanfranc and the 
king’s brother, Odo, in the county court of 
Kent, sat bishop Geoffrey, justice of England, 
with others of his order and many barons. 
At that time, as appears by a grant of arch- 
Lishop Anselm to the monks at Rochester, 
in the Cottonian MSS., the judges in these 
courts were Geoffrey, Aigelric, bishop of 
Chichester, and Hamon, sheriff of the county. 
The county court was sometimes held in the 
church according to, amongst others, Ger- 
vase of Dover, who describing Canterbury 
Cathedral speaks of the south door as a place 
often expressed by name in the old laws of 
the kingdom where disputes, whether in the 
hundred or county, used to be tried. It was 
fElfred’s policy, says Blackstone— 

to bring justice home to every man’s door by 


setting up as many courts of judicature as there are 
manors and townships in the realm. 


These communicated with others of wider 
jurisdiction, and they again with courts of a 
higher power still— 

The source of justice thus flowing in large streams 
from the king as the fountain to his superior courts of 
record and being then subdivided into smaller chan- 
nels, till the whole and every Per of the kingdom 
were plentifully watered and refreshed, 

In the reigns of the Norman kings the 
judicial functions of the Witena-gemét their 
personal counsellors, the seniores sapientes of 
Ina’s laws, devolved upon the Concilium 
ordinarium, which, as the Aula Regia or Curia 
Regis, was presided over by the sovereign and 
accompanied him whithersoever he himself 
should go. The 14th clause of the Charta 
Communis Libertatum, commonly termed 
Magna Charta, provided a remedy for so 
inconvenient and costly a practice. The 
Hall of Westminster Palace was chosen for 
the “certain place” in which common pleas, 
no longer following the sovereign, were in 
future to be held. It is true that at the 
first building of that Hall by William Rufus 
the Regia Curia removing from the adjoining 
palace had frequently assembled there, but 
this was only during the sojourn at West- 
minster of the king. The king’s court was 
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composed of the chief justiciary (who acted 
as deputy in his absence), the chancellor, 
constable, marshal, chamberlain, treasurer, 
and steward, with some of the greater barons 
of parliament nominees of the crown. Fixed 
permanently at Westminster, and surrounded 
by the effigies of former presidents from St. 
Eadward, /egum Anglicanarum restitutor, to 
King Stephen, their province and duties rapidly 
extended. A®gelwyn the Pious,* founder of 
Ramsey Abbey in Huntingdonshire, Tosti 
earl of Northumberland, and Harold son 
to Godwine earl of Kent, were amongst the 
first justiciaries of England ; the last, in suc- 
cession to Hugh Bigod, being Philip Basset, 
appointed 45th Hen. III. Before this epoch 
however the Aula Regis had divided into 
the four divisions which the next generation 
will know only by repute. Some subsidiary 
Courts such as those of Chivalry, of the 
Palace, and of Conscience (the Poor Man’s 
Court), have long ago disappeared. Cam- 
den, differing from Blackstone, derives the 
name of the Court of Chancery, most an- 
‘cient of these, from the latticed screens 
which were used to keep off the pressure of the 
crowd without intercepting their vision. Be 
this as it may, the office and title of chancellor 
are not peculiar to our country alone. 

From the Roman Empire the title passed to the 
Roman Church ever emulous of imperial state, and 
hence every bishop has to this day his chancellor, the 
principal judge of his consistory : and when the modern 
kingdoms of Europe were established upon the ruins 
of the empire almost every state preserved its chan- 
cellor. . . . In all of them he seems to have had the 
supervision of all charters, letters, and such other public 
instruments of the crown as were authenticated in the 
most solemn manner ; and therefore when seals came 
into use he had always the custody of the great seal. 
—Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. iii., fo. 74. 

Seldent refers the antiquity of the chan- 
cellor’s office to the reign of our first Christian 
king. A charter of his to the church at Can- 
terbury bears date A.D. 605, and is witnessed 


* H. Hunt, Aist., lib. vi., Jani. Angl., foo. 128-9. 
In Eadgar’s time Augelwyn’s style was ¢otius Anglia 
aldermanus ; after the Conquest the chief judge had 
for title capitalis justiciar, or totius Anglia justiciarius, 
of which rank were Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and 
William Fitz-Osbern, with Lanfranc, Robert of Mor- 
ton, and Goisfride of Constance. See Cottonian MSS., 
sub aise Titi. A. 1, fo. 25 b. 

+ In his discourse of the name and dignity of Lord 
Chancellor ; presented to Sir Francis Bacon. 

} Monas. Anglia, fo. 24, col. i., 1. 40. 


by one Augemundus 7éferendarius, where 
referendarius, he maintains, is equivalent to 
cancellarius. Still it is evident these high 
officers had a variety of designations, for 
amongst the earliest that can ongood authority 
be cited are Unwona (the first), who is called 
*‘ cancellarius” to Offa; next to him Bosa 
“scriba” to King Withlafe, and after him Swi- 
thulfus “ zotarius” under Berthulphus, circa 
850. Ingulphustells us of Turketill, afterwards 
abbotofCroyland, that Eadward the Elder can- 
cellarium suum eum constituit,in which capacity 
he served that king’s three sonsand successors. 
Ethelred appointed the abbots of Ely, of St. 
Augustine’s at Canterbury and at Glastonbury, 
to act as his chancellors by turns annually, 
each forfour months inthe year. Fromcharters 
of Charles the Great and Ludovicus Pius his 
son it is evident that seals were used by the 
Franks of the house of Hlodwig before their 
adoption in England. Yet many believe 
Eadgar’s charter to Pershore monastery pre- 
sents traces of the three seals—of the King, 
Dunstan, and Alferus duke of Mercia; and 
support their belief by the express mention of 
three seals belonging to those personages 
which occurs in a letter from Godfrey, arch- 
deacon of Worcester, to Pope Alexander ITI. 
Whilst one or two instances exist of other char- 
ters sealed by Eadgar, Dunstan, Eadwy, and 
AEthelred, it seems that a practice uncommon 
before the Conquest subsequently became 
usual, though even then seals of others than 
parties tothe instrument were often employed.* 
King Henry III. used the seals of, amongst 
others, William earl Marshal, Hubert de 
Burgh justiciar, and Peter de Rupibus bishop 
of Winchester. The last of our deceased 
sovereigns to honour the movable court of 
King’s Bench with his presence was James I., 
when, however, he was given to understand 
with an apt quotation by Sir Edward Coke 
from Bracton that anything he had to say 


* Wulwius and Reimbaldus, chancellors to King 
Eadward the Confessor, kept his seal, as see his char- 
ters to West Minster—* Nostrzeq : imaginis sigillo in- 
super assignari jussimus ;” again. ‘* Wulwius regiz 
dignitatis cancellarius relegit et = ;” and again, 
‘*Ego Reimibaldus regis cancellarius relegi et sigil- 
lavi, etc.” Maurice, chancellor of William I., signed 
and sealed his confirmatory charter to the Minster ; 
that sovereign ordained charters should be sealed in 
wax with each man’s peculiar seal. See Ingulphus, 
Hist., fo. 512. 
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must be delivered by the mouth of his judges, 
to whom his whole judicial authority had 
been committed. Robert de Bruis, on the 
8th March, 52nd Hen. III., was the first to 
be constituted chief justice coram ipso rege. 
The Court of Common Pleas was an offshoot 
of the Court of Exchequer, which latter, ac- 
cording to a MS. of Gervaise of Tilbury, éemp. 
Henry II.— 
was erected by King William [I.], but the reason 
and proportion thereof is taken from the exchequer [of 
Normandy] beyond sea. 
The board that gave its name to the court 
was about ten by five feet in area, having on 
it 
a cloth [chequy] brought in Easter term, which is 
of black colour rowed with streaks distant about a 
foot or a span. 
This court assumed the altered character it 
since bore at the hands of King Edward I. 
Four centuries after the erection of a 
Christian church upon the traditionary site 
of the temple to Apollo, Cnut, Wulnoth being 
abbot, built for himself a palace by the shore 
where some would say he rebuked his 
courtiers. Soehbert, king of the East Saxons, 
co-founder, as Bede relates, with his uncle 
“Ethelbert of St. Paul’s, established what since 
became the collegiate church and abbey of 
St. Peter amidst the bramble thickets and 
springs of the Isle of Thorns—haunt of the 
wild ox, elk, and red deer from the neighbour- 
ing forests, the /ocus terribilis of Offa’s earliest 
genuine charte:.* Cnut’s Palace was rebuilt 
by the monarch, a lineal descendant of Cerdic 
and last of his English race, whom a subse- 
quent age enrolled among canonised saints. 
As at Windsor, Dunfermline and Holy Rood 
the abbey and palace grew up together, the 
monastery and church were in the palace 
precincts. The church, in Edward III.’s own 
words, was capella palatit nostri principalis ; 
his successors have been crowned “ within 
our Palace at Westminster.” + On Wednesday, 
Innocent’s Day, 1065, the king signed the 
charter of dedication for the Abbey which 
* Two of the springs flowed within the past few 
years in Great Dean’s Yard and the churchyard of 
St. Margaret’s. Remains of the deer, with earlier 
fossils, were found in the pleistocene gravels when 
building Drummonds’ new premises at Charing Cross. 
+ A quaint illustration of this will be seen in the 


Bayeux tapestry, where a figure advances on a ladder 
from the palace to grasp the abbey weathercock. 





still lies in the chapter-house ; on the 5th of 
January, he expired in a room of his new 
palace which long known under his own 
name was afterwards designated the Painted 
Chamber, and was laid in that shrine which, 
reconstructed by Cavalini for Henry III., 
is to this day visited by devout Roman 
Catholics. The Hall as it now stands is a 
re-building of the period 1397-1399 (the con- 
tract for its erection is printed in Rymer’s 
Federa, vol. vii., fo00. 794-5), and forms but 
a small part of Richard. II.’s magnificent 
project. He cleared away the interior pillars 
and the roof of his predecessor; the walls 
were raised by two feet, the windows modified, 
and a stately porch with a new roof of chest- 
nut designed by Zenely. To support the 
thrust of the new walls and roof Richard II. 
designed ten massive flying buttresses, of 
which seven exist, in whole or in part, along 
the western side. Those along the other 
side have since disappeared. On this point 
the work of Brayley and Britton may be profit- 
ably consulted. By one of time’s revenges 
the first parliament that met here decreed 
the dethronement of him who had built it. 
The Law Courts were established here in 
Henry III.’s reign. The Courts of Chancery 
and King’s Bench sat at the southern end, to 
the west and east respectively of what is now 
St. Stephen’s Porch ; the Common Pleas and 
Exchequer ranged along the western wall, 
the last-named nearer to the northern door. 
The chancellors sat upon the marble bench 
which is specified in the record of the institu- 
tion of Simon Langham, bishop of Ely, in the 
thirty-sixth year of King Edward III. The 
judges had canopied seats, a few benches 
sufficed for the counsel and those concerned 
in the causes, the public moved about at will. 
In course of time stalls for the sale of papers 
and books, food, drink, and haberdashery were 
permitted. In the midst of such disturbing 
elements, it is difficult to conceive how the 
law was accurately administered. The lite- 
rature of the last century abounds in allusions 
to the resort hither of litigants, witnesses, and 
lawyers. Gravelot’s drawing,* engraved by 
Moseley, gives a graphic picture of the in- 
terior of the hall on the first day of term. 
The satirical verses beneath speak of “ Wreat- 

* This is the print alluded to in Ancient Mysteries, 
fo. 266, Gravelot died 1773. 
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hock’s gang”: he being a notorious attorney 
transported for life in 1736, the “ gang” of 
witnesses who openly proclaimed their ve- 
nality by placing straw in their shoes. The 
shops along the side walls are kept by book- 
sellers, a dealer in mathematical instruments, 
a map and print seller, and sempstresses. 
One of the last named takes charge of a 
barrister’s hat ; her counter displays a lot of 
the turnovers and ruffles which, as Ned Ward 
testifies Jassim, she would “nicely pleat” for 
the Templars of the day.* Above hang some 
of the colours taken in Marlborough’s cam- 
paigns, succeeding those which had been 
deposited here after their capture at Naseby 
and Worcester, Preston and Dunbar. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the 
great hall of William Rufus ; the hall which had re- 
sounded with acclamations at the inauguration of 
thirty kings ; the hall which had witnessed the just 
sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers ; 
the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed 


with just resentment ; the hall where Charles had’ 


confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid 
courage which has half-redeemed his fame. 

So writes Macaulay of the scene of Warren 
Hastings’ impeachment,—a place which then 
echoed with the impassioned voices of Sheridan 
and Burke, of Fox and Grey ; from whose floora 
dethroned Stewart might have raised the gaunt- 
let of the newly-crowned king’s champion ; 
whence Wallace and Raleigh, More and 
Fisher, the rivals Somerset and Northumber- 
land, Buckingham and Laud, went to their 
death ; where three’ queens obtained Henry 
VIII.’s clemency for the city apprentices, 
and the seven bishops were acquitted ;—this 
venerable pile heard sentence passed upon 
the Scottish noblemen who suffered on Tower 
Hill for their fidelity to him they deemed 
their lawful king. 

About sixty years since the northern front 
ot the Hall was repaired by Gayfere, and the 
Court of Chancery migrated to Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Some mean dwellings, in- 
cluding the notorious taverns ‘‘ Heaven,” 
“Purgatory,” and “Hell” —mentioned in a 
grant of rst Henry VII. (see Gifford’s Jonson) 
—abutting on the western wall of the Hall, 
were cleared away. On their site Sir John 


* Confer also Pepys’ Diary, 20th January, 1659-60. 
Wycherley, Epilogue to the Plain Dealer, and Tom 
Brown’s Amusements, 1700. 


Soane erected the buildings whose demoli- 
tion is nearly completed. No one will regret 
them, or raise a murmur if the Chancery 
Courts were likewise removed from the 
eastern side of the older of the Halls in Lin- 
coln’s Inn. But we should in common fair- 
ness remember the limited space at his com- 
mand, and that however condemned by a 
later age Soane’s fabric harmonized well 
with the houses which then stood along the 
opposite side of the way to the north of 
St. Margaret’s Church. They form part only of 
his design—yet extant—for a range of courts 
and offices with a grand Gothic entrance 
into the old House of Lords.* Moreover 
he made some desirable changes at the Hall 
itself, facing it internally with ashlar, taking 
down the ugly obstructions from its southern 
end within, and restoring the beautiful stone 
moulding and stringcourse which reproduce 
the favourite badges and device of King 
Richard II. Sir Charles Barry’s plans for 
New Palace Yard would restore to it some- 
thing of the aspect it bears in Hollar’s print. 
His proposed archway at the south-western 
corner of Bridge Street would have replaced 
the gate which formerly stood there by the 
bell tower. But within living memory the 
southern side of that street was pulled down, 
a screen and railing erected along two sides 
of the yard, and the spacious bricked-up 
doorway in the western front of the Clock 
Tower covered over. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that whilst some writers say 
nothing of the flying buttresses along the 
west side of the Hall, those who refer to 
them do so with uncertainty. Their existence 
was plain enough to any one looking over the 
skylights of the Courts from the roof or the 
back windows of the block facing the church, 
or looking upwards from Soane’s long gallery 
between the Courts and the Hall. Between 
each pair of buttresses are two windows, and 
below the lower tier of windows the only 

* The Court of Requests, to the south of the Hall, 
whither on the legislative union with Ireland the 
peers removed from the White Hall (the original hall 
of the Confessor’s palace), between the Painted and 
Prince’s Chambers, its site now occupied by Baron 
Marochetti’s reminiscence of the seighhoutae Ast- 
ley’s. For a view of the interior of the White Hall 
see Copley’s painting in the National Collection of 
the death-seizure of Lord Chatham. A block-plan of 
Soane’s building may be found in his museum, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, 
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portions of the Hall which date from the 
time of William II. Most of the wall joining 
the north front of the Hall with the octagonal 
turret at the extreme north-western corner 
(being on the site of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Chamber), was but a screen to conceal the 
ugly roofs of the five Courts behind. Other 
interesting details are gradually exposed to 
view ; the renovation of St. Margaret’s church- 
yard induces a hope that it is now no longer 
contemplated to remove so precious a struc- 
ture ; whereas the exuberant decoration of 
Henry VII.’s chapel and of the new Houses 
assuredly gains a welcome counterfoil in the 
simpler and grander elevation of Westminster 


Hall. _ 


Che Book of Horwth. 
By J. H. Rounp. 
Part I, 


AVING recently been engaged in 
original research on the history of 
those dignities in the Peerage of 
Ireland known as the Baronies of 





Kingsale and Howth, I have had occasion © 


to refer to the remarkable compilation which 
bears the above title, and which has been 
edited by Messrs. Brewer and Bullen, in the 
fifth volume of the Calendars of the Carew 
MSS. (1871). The excellence of Professor 
Brewer's prefaces to the Calendars, and their 
extreme value to the historical student, has 
been long and widely recognized. The 
Book of Howth enjoys the great advantage of 
a careful introduction from his pen, in which 
he lays stress on the peculiar importance 
of much of the information which it con- 
tains :— 

Fortunately, whatever diversity of opinion may 
exist as to this question (the authorship), none what- 
ever exists as to the value of the chronicle itself. 


On that head, all who have had an opportunity of 
studying it or consulting its contents are unanimous, 


(p. xiii.) 
But it is obviously impossible that we should 
correctly gauge the historical worth of these 
contents till we have determined the author- 
ship of the Chronicle, and the authorities on 
which its statements are based. Now, on 
these points I have been led to believe, as 
the result of my independent investigations, 





that Professor Brewer’s conclusions are 
strangely at fault. 

First, as to the authorship. On this point 
Professor Brewer makes the following singu- 
lar statement :— 


No other evidence appears as to the title, or the 
reasons for attaching it to the House of Howth, than 
what is furnished by the following passages: ‘‘ This 
much from the beginning of Cnocketwo, that field, 
to this, was had in a book of Mr. Walter Housse’s of 
Dobbore, beside Donsogle, written with his own 
hand; on whose soul God have mercy. He bore 
office in the Exchequer sixty years and more, and was 
of the age of five score years and seven ere he died, 
and was as perfect in his wits at the last as he was in 
his youth. He was servant to William Howthe, 
when he slew James, Earl of Wormon’s (Ormond’s) 
brother and seven of his men at the Bridge of Kil- 
mainham,” * (p. 195). And again: ‘‘ There was one 
Waller Housse, clerk or chief engrosser of the Queen’s 
Majesty Exchequer, foster-father to my brother 
Richard, Lord of Howthe, (who) died the 9” of 
March, 1554” (p. 260). And a tf. 178 of the manu- 
script the name of Christopher Howthe appears as the 
possessor of this book. Thatwould leave the question 
open, whether Howthe was only the possessor, or 
whether we are also indebted to him, if not for the 
whole compilation, for those parts of it which are 
manifestly of a later date” (p. xii.) 


And on page xiii. he assigns one of the 


* I may note, as bearing on the credibility of this 
narrative, that the passage proceeds thus: —‘‘ This 
James Earl, Perse Botler slew, and after was made 
Earl of Wormone,” which incident is described at 
greater length on pp. 176-8, It is there related how 
(in 1485) the Earl of Kildare gave his sister in mar- 
riage to this “Persse,” and uséd him as a thorn in the 
side of his rival “the Earl of Ormond,” who was 
eventually slain by him. Now this Persse was none 
other than ‘the Red Piers,” the famous Earl of 
Ossory (and Ormond), who laid claim to the earldom 
in 1515, and the fate of whose claim has been traced 
in my Zarldoms of Ormond in Ireland (Foster’s Collect. 
Geneal., p. 84). The narrative itself is very circum: 
stantial, and is repeated, as above, by the Lord of 
Howth. Moreover, the writer was likely to be well 
acquainted with the facts, for in the s le between 
the Houses of Kildare and Ormonde, the Lords of 
Howth were active in support of the former. Yet 
when tested by referring to the history of the Butlers, 
we find that James, Earl of Ormond, was dead long 
before, and that neither he, nor any other Earl, was 
slain by Piers Butler. But Mr. J. T. Gilbert, in his 
Viceroys of Ireland (1865), has fortunately given us 
(chap. xii.) an excellent account of these very events. 
We learn from him that Sir James ‘ of Ormonde,” a 
bastard of John, the sixth Earl, became (though 
ignored by the judicious Peerage-writers) the virtual 
head of the Butler clan, and ousting his kinsman Piers 
as we a | of the absentee Earls, ‘‘pudlisheth and 
nameth himself Earl of Ormond.” ‘The struggle 
between the “‘ Red” Butler (Piers) and the ‘‘ Black” 
(Sir James) lingered on for years. But at length 
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handwritings to a “ brother to Richard, Lord 
of Howth.” 

I have termed these statements “ singular,” 
because the connection of this chronicle with 
‘the house of Howth,” instead of depending 
on a stray note or two, is patent at every 
‘turn. Not only is page after page of it 
devoted to what I may term the Howth 
family legend, but also such passages as those 
on pp. 125, 154, 227, etc., testify to the 
connection of the chronicle with the house. 
It is, however, in that portion which deals 
with the sixteenth century, and which is ad- 
mitted to be historically the most valuable, 
that the lords of Howth are specially con- 
spicuous. ‘The explanation is not far to seek. 
Christopher, here merely described as “brother 
to Richard, Lord of Howth,” was Aimse/f the 
Lord of Howth from 1558 to 1589. This 
fact, which, though easy to ascertain, Professor 
Brewer would seem to have overlooked, 
increases incalculably the value of his own 
portion of the Chronicle, which will be found 
to extend from 1558 to 1579 (pp. 196-217). 
The fact that this portion is distinct from the 
others, combined with the internal evidence, 
convinces me that it is the work of Howth 
himself. The personal touches are at times 
unmistakeable. On p. 201 he records, with 
evident amusement, having been asked by 
Queen Elizabeth— 
whether he could speak the English tongue. Be- 


like, such was the report of the country made to the 
Queen. 


Piers (the sé#rps of the present noble house), rendered 
desperate by persecution and poverty, inflicted on his 
rival and kinsman “the wild justice of revenge.” 
Finding one day that he would, unprotected, pass a 
certain spot, he “‘forestalled him in the way” and 
‘*gored him through with a spear.” It must be 
remembered, however, that his own branch of the 
house had relapsed into the ranks of the natives, his 
fathers, for three generations, having married into 
‘‘ the wild Irishrie. 

Thus the truth of the Howth narrative is most fully 
confirmed. 

To guard, however, against future confusion, I ma 
as well explain that there was another James (nomi- 
nal) “ Earl of Ormond,” viz., the father of the “Red ” 
Piers, who died in 1486, and had borne the title, in 
his time, as deputy for his absentee kinsmen. This 
we learn from an Act of the Irish Parliament, of 
which an abstract is to be found in the Public Record 
Office, and which is assigned in the Calendars of 
Trish State Papers (vol.i., p. 4), to the year 1521, 
but on no sufficient ground. It was unquestionably 
passed many years earlier. 

This Act was passed “at the supplicacion of Sir 


On the same page we have a skirmish with 
O’Neill, at which he commanded a body of 
foot :— 


As these companies marched through the woods at 
eight of the clock in the morning till 7 afternoon, 
O'Neill never gave over to skirmish with them. All 
that while the woods so rang with the shot, that it was 
strange to hear, and also the noise of the Scots that 
bie had, crying all that day till a little afore 
night. 


Again, on p. 209, we see him posing as the 
Hampden of the Pale, and bitterly recording 
an attempt to betray him :— 


The first day, one of the greatest, as he thought 
himself, of the gentlemen, was put in such fear that 
he recanted, and did lay the fault in the L. of Howth, 
that he spake more than was desired him to speak, 
which all the gentlemen was thereat grieved at that 
gentleman’s word. This part I have put in memory, 
for that every man should beware to speak for the 
commons, for some will halt and flatter, as there it 
did appear by this gentleman, which I will not at this 
time nominate, 


The thin veil of the third person cannot 
conceal from our eyes the fact, that the 
writer had personal experience of all those 
events at which “the Lord of Howth” was 
present, and on p. 260, he drops even that 
disguise. Or, again, when he describes an 
attempt to deprive Cheevers of Mastone of his 
land, p. 206, and when we find, on search, 
that this Cheevers was his cousin, we simi- 
larly detect the authorship. 

I think we may sce another personal touch 


Piers Butler, knight, son and heir unto James Fitz 
Edmond Fitz Richard Butler, otherwise called Erle of 
Ormonde.” It reveals a curious episode in the history 
of the Butler family. This “‘James Fitz Edmond 
Fitz Richard Butler, gentleman (he did not become 
Deputy-Earl till 12 Oct., 1477)... . after affyaunce 
had betwixte ” him and his native wife Sabdh(daugh- 
ter of Donald MacMurrough ¢heswarthy), but ‘* before 
the spousels betwixte thym, had issue Esmond and 
Theobald.” When Edward IV. took this James (a 
Lancastrian) into favour, early in 1468, an Act was 
passed by the Irish Parliament, legitimating these 
two boys. It was this Act which was now repealed 
at the instance of Sir Piers, the son born ‘‘ within the 
spousells.” This repealing Act seems to have been 
confirmed by 28 Henry VIII., cap. 6, with the pro- 
viso that it was not to prejudice the Indentures of 
18 Feb., 1528 (by which Piers had renounced heirship 
to the Earls of Ormonde). Doubtful legitimacy is a 
familiar feature to those who have studied the great 
Irish families, and may be traceable to the customs of 
the native Irish. The extraordinary case of the 
Barony of Upper Ossory, decided in 1607, is an 
instance in point. 
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in a much earlier portion of the chronicle, 
viz., On p. 21 :— 

By conference with certain gentlemen attendant 
upon Sir Henry Sydney, L. Deputy, who excelleth in 
that knowledge, I took notice of noble Englishmen 
in Ireland and their arms, which here, with their sur- 
names, as they stand and sit at the Parliament by 
degrees at this present. 

Howth was often brought in contact with 
the deputy, and had sat in at least two Par- 
liaments. He was likely, therefore, to be 
conversant with this subject. Nor does he 
forget to append to his own title the flourish 
of the family legend— 

St. Lawrence, Baron of Howth, which came before 

the Conquest in company with Sir John Courcey, Earl 
and President (!) of Ulster. 
Even he, however, would have been surprised 
to learn, from Lodge and the modern peerage 
writers,* that he enjoyed the proud distinc- 
tion of being the “¢wentieth Baron of 
Howth !” 

I now pass to that portion of the Chronicle 
immediately preceding the Lord of Howth’s 
narrative. It will be found on pp. 176-195 
of the Calendar. When wesee that this por- 
tion also is distinct, all written by the same 
hand, and forming unmistakably a connected 
whole, we are justified, I think, in assigning 
it throughout to that “ Walter Housse”’ to 
whom the Lord of Howth alludes as “ perfect 
in his wits at his last,” z.¢., at his death in 
1554, the very period at which this portion 
closes.t The writer, as chief clerk of the 
Exchequer, had special means for acquiring 
official information, and it is to him that we 
owe most of those contemporary observations 
of which Professor Brewer perceived the 
value. If Iam right in believing him to be 
their author, they must undoubtedly gain in 
importance, as they do in authenticity, from 
the parallel evidence adduced in my note 
above. The writer’s connection with the 
Lords of Howth is confirmed by the large 
part they play in his narrative, and by the 
prominence assigned to their relatives and 
kinsmen, as Darcy of Plassen, Hollywood of 
Tartayne, and Bermingham of Ballydounigan. 


* And also, I regret to say, from the Index to the 
Calendars of irish State Papers, vol. i., p. 604. 

+ The statement on p. 195 would seem to confine 
his authorship to the latter portion, but it is some- 
what vague, and not sufficient to outweigh the internal 
evidence, 


The rest of the Book seems strangely dis- 
jointed, and, at first sight, so interpolated as 
to present a mass of confusion. But this is 
because it was never intended to form a con- 
tinuous chronicle, but represented what we 
should now term “ Collections for the History 
of Ireland.” In a word, it was nothing else, 
in my opinion, than the common-place book of 
the Lord of Howth. 

I gather from these collections that in 
many respects he was a typical Elizabethan 
gentleman. The avidity with which he 
gathered every sort of information, his de- 
lightful credulity, his family pride, his utter 
want of historical perspective, are all to be 
traced throughout his “book.” After enter- 
ing the bill for his keep when in prison, he 
grimly records, in the next paragraph, the 
remission by the Crown of that very cess for 
resisting which he had been sent to the Castle. 
And then he instantly breaks off to make an 
entry of all the giants he ever “ did read and 
hear of ... . in Ireland and other wheres.” 
So too, on the very first page, in the midst of 
a farrago of Irish traditions, he suddenly jots 
down a “fact” from Boccacio :— 

I find that a woman called Zenobia was the best 
and hardiest of women that ever was in feats of arms. 
See Bockas. 

Howth was at this time a favourite landing- 
place, and many of the English gentlemen 
who kept passing into Ireland availed them- 
selves of the hospitality which was traditional 
with its Lords. It is to be feared, however, 
that they occasionally betrayed a sense of 
their innate superiority. The House of Howth 
was conspicuous for its loyalty, and our author, 
resenting certain taunts on this point, resolves 
to turn the tables.* Forthwith he hunts up 
all the Englishmen who have “rebelled 
against their’ natural Prince since William 
Conqueror’s time,” and gives us the result of 
his labours— 

The occasion of this remembrance is, for that 
when any of + oy birth come to Ireland, they re- 

port and brag that all that therein is are traitors, as 
he would say and affirm that there was nor is any 
treason ever in England committed. The truth is 
that no country that is known ever more rebelled 


against their Prince than England ; so hereby you do 
understand the cause of this rehearsal (p. 222). 


* This illustrates the old jealousy between the 
English “ by birth,” and the English “by blood,” 
which so long marked the history of Ireland. 
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But I must hasten on to that portion of 
the Book with which I am more immediately 
concerned. 

This portion extends from p. 36 to p. 117, 
and its statements have been carefully traced 
to their source in Professor Brewer’s preface. 
Among “the authorities followed” (p. xv.), 
he enumerates— 

A translation of Zhe Conquest of Ireland, made by 
order of Primate Dowdall, which is evidently the 
original of what is here called the Book of Bray* (see 
p. 261). 
and 

A chronicle of the gestes or doings of John de 
Courcey, Earl of Ulster (p. 89). 

And in dealing with Zhe Conquest of Ire- 
land, the second chronicle in this volume, he 
repeats his belief— 

That this Chronicle is the same as that which 
Dowdall is said to have translated from the Latin 
original (see anée, p. xv.), and that Bray’s work is 
only one of several versions. In Zhe Book of Howth 
there is amore modern translation or rather abridgment 
of the same work, which is there said to have been 
written in Latin and to have belonged to O‘Neil 
(p. 36), (p. xxii). . . . What Mr. Dimock and 
others have supposed to be an early English transla- 
tion of Giraldus, is nothing more than a translation 
of the Latin Chronicle once in O‘Neil’s possession, 
which Carew calls Zhe Conquest of Ireland, written 
by Thomas Bray (p. xxiii. ). 

These expressions can only mean that the 
writers of the Book of Howth and The Con- 
quest of Ireland derived their information, 
not from Giraldus, but from this mysterious 
Latin Chronicle. And yet Professor Brewer 
himself tells us that Giraldus was among 

The authorities followed by the author or authors of 
The Book of Howth (p. xv.) 3 ; 
and adds, of Zhe Conquest of Ireland, that 

Bray, like all other Irish writers of this period of 
Trish history, follows closely the footsteps of Giraldus, 
and though his work contains very little else than 
what is found in Giraldus, he evidently regarded him- 
self in the light of an original compiler (p. xxiii.) 

It will, I think, be admitted that these 
opinions are not easy to reconcile with those 
previously quoted, and that we are left in 
much doubt as to Professor Brewer’s meaning. 
His hypothesis involved him in confusion 
from the outset, the inevitable result of what 
I am compelled to believe was a total misap- 
prehension of the state of the case. 

* Or rather, Zhe C st of Ireland, written by 
Thomas Bray (see p. 261). 

+ The belief that John de Courci was Earl of Ulster 
is widespread, but quite unfounded. 








That “the Latin Chronicle once in O‘Neil’s 
possession”’ was the same as that “which 
Carew calls ‘the Conquest of Ireland, 
written by Thomas Bray’” (p. xxiii.), is, in 
the first place, a mere assumption. We 
have no proof whatever that such was the 
case, and Carew does not tell us so. Pro- 
fessor Brewer’s theory can, in fact, be traced 
entirely to the statement in the Book of Howth 
(p. 36), to which he refers us. But his 
statement is not in the text, and is a mere 
marginal annotation of Carew’s :— 

Followeth unto folio 60, was translated out of an 
old book of O‘Neale’s written in Latin, and put into 
English by Dowdall . . . in the which there are 
many things which Giraldus Cambrensis omitteth. 

It will at once be seen that this note, which 
occurs at the beginning of the portion, is 
merely taken from the writer’s own statement 
at its close :— 

This much that is in this book more than Camerans 
did write of was translated by the Primate Dowdall, 
in the year of our Lord 1551, out of a Latin Book 
into English, which was found with O‘Neil in 
Armaghe (p. 117). 

Carew thus carelessly represents that the 
whole chronicle was copied from O‘Neil’s 
book, whereas the writer himself expressly 
tells us that only those incidents were copied 
from it which are not written of by Giraldus. 
It was then from Giraldus that he derived the 
great bulk of his narrative. By this careless 
annotation of Carew, Professor Brewer was 
led astray throughout. 

We shall find that his whole hypothesis 
can be proved fundamentally erroneous, and 
that this Chronicle can be indisputably traced 
to two distinct sources, the bulk of it (which 
deals with the conquest of Ireland) being 
derived, not from Dowdall, but from Cam- 
brensis, and the interpolated portions alone 
being taken from Dowdall’s “ book.” 


SSS" 


Che Wedals of the JPeninsular 
Campaign, 1793—1814. 
By R. K. WALKER, M.A. 


‘aN no period of warfare in the world’s 
history have rewards been more 
lavishly bestowed than in that 
campaign whose eventful close was 
consummated on the plains of Waterloo by 
the gallant heroes of Wellington. But these 
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rewards were, with the exception of a few, only 
given to general officers, while the men who 
earned the reward, for equally gallant deeds, 
were denied a small tribute of the people’s 
gratitude till the year 1848! 

I do not intend, in the following brief 
sketch, to enter into the details of the various 
engagements which led to the results of such 
rewards being granted, but merely to give 
as far as possible an accurate account 
of each medal, with the inscription thereon 
and the date of victory. 

The first medal I shall draw attention to 
is the War Medal given for the whole Penin- 
sular campaign between the years 1793— 
1814. It carries 28 clasps. This medal 
was not struck till 1848, and was given to 
officers and men of all ranks. The hard- 
ship of not granting some decoration for so 
arduous a war was felt for many years, and 
never would have seen the light had it not 
been for the great exertions of the Duke of 
Richmond in Parliament, aided by public 
opinion. In recognition of his services the 
surviving war officers presented His Grace 
with a piece of plate, at a dinner in London, 
on 21st June, 1851. It is needless to add 


that many who should have received this 


coveted gift were then in the silent tomb, a 
space of thirty-three years elapsing before 
the nation awoke to a sense of duty. 

1. War Medal. Obverse, head of queen 
with the date, 1848. Reverse, queen crowned, 
with robes on, standing on pedestal, ~, 
placing wreath on head of Duke of Welling- 
ton, who is kneeling ; at her feet recumbent 
lion. In exergue is engraved 1793—1814, 
and inscription TO - THE - BRITISH - 
ARMY. Silver, size 1-4; by W. Wyon. 

2. Naval.Medal. A separate medal was 
struck for such services, commencing with 
the capture of the French frigate C/eopatra, 
18th June, 1793. “This medal is the same 
size as the War Medal, and on obverse, 
head of queen, with the date, 1848; the 
reverse having Britannia seated on a sea 
horse, holding a trident in right hand, and 
in left an olive branch (clasps were only 
granted for the principal engagements in the 
Peninsular war). On the edge of the medal 
is the name of the recipient only; this is 
unusual, as in military medals the regiment 
is inscribed. This medal is very scarce, and 


was not granted till 1848, and is not men- 
tioned by Carter in his work on British 
Medals. 

3. Zhe Turkish Medal, 1801. Granted by 
the Sultan, who instituted an order of knight- 
hood called the Crescent, and conferred on 
general officers, admirals, captains, and 
subalterns of the English forces. On the 
obverse side are the crescent and star, orna- 
mental border ; on reverse, Sultan Selim III., 
cypher, under which is the year 1801. Gold; 
ribbon, dark orange. 

4. The Maida Medal, 1806. Given for 
campaigning in Southern Italy and Sicily, 
and worn only by general officers. On 
obverse side head of George III., 1. laur, 
GEORGIVS - TERTIVS - REX; on neck, 
G.F.P. Reverse, Britannia as Pallas, brand- 
ishing spear; on left arm shield; above, victory, 
with wreath ; behind, trinacria, the symbol of 
Sicily. MAIDA, tvL-1v-mpcccvi. Gold; 
by G. F. Pidgeon. 

5. Medal for Roleia and Vimiera, 1808. 
Obverse, Britannia seated on a globe, in her 
right hand extended a wreath of laurel, and 
in her left a palm branch; to her right the 
British lion, and on the left a shield, charged 
with the crosses of the Union banner. Re- 
verse, a wreath of laurel, within which the 
name of the event is engraved, and the year 
thus, “ Roleia and Vimiera, 1808.” Gold. 
This medal was bestowed on officers of all 
ranks. No mention is made of this medal, 
nor the succeeding one for Za/avera, by Mr. 
H. A. Grueber, of the British Museum, in his 
recent work. 

6. Medal for Talavera, 1809. This medal 
is gold, and in every respect similar to that 
granted for Roleia and Vimiera, the name 
and date being only changed, on the reverse 
side ; another one was inscribed “ Corunna,” 
and was conferred on field and other officers. 

7. Medal for Barrosa, 1811. Gold; similar 
to that granted for victories commencing 
with Roleia, and worn by general officers 
and chiefs of military departments. It may 
here be mentioned that medals of general 
officers were worn suspended by a ribbon 
round the neck, and by others attached to 
the button-hole of their uniform. 

8. Medal for Busaco and Fuentes ad’ Onor, 


1811. 
9. Medal for Albuera, 1811. These 
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medals were gold, and were the same as 
those conferred for other actions of this 
period. When the silver war medal was 
authorized, a bar was granted for. these 
victories. 

10. Medal for Java, 1811. The medal 
given for the capture of the island of Java 
was similar to those before enumerated, and 
similarly distributed. This valuable island 
was annexed to the dominions of the British 
Crown, but was restored to Holland at the 
termination of the war, by the treaty of 
Vienna, in 1814. 

11. Gold cross and clasps for the battles of 
the Pyrenees, 1813—1814, viz: Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse. In 
the course of this prolonged campaign 
officers had received so many medals that 
it became extremely inconvenient to wear 
them, and frequently the name of the second 
engagement was engraved on the medal. In 
order to avoid this, the gold cross was insti- 
tuted; its form was similar to the Victoria 
cross, and was fastened to a ribbon, or swivel, 
by a large ring, chased with laurel, in the 
centre of which is a lion statant ; to the left, 
in each compartment, surrounded by an 
edge of laurel, is the name of the action; 
wreaths of laurel surround the names of the 
action on the clasps. Where the recipient 
was present at more than four engagements, 
a clasp was given with the name upon it. 
The ribbon is of the same colour as that for 
the whole war, viz., red with blue edges, but 
was nearly double the width of the ordinary 
one. ‘The officers who gained the cross 


were not precluded from receiving the silver - 


war medal and eight clasps for Sahagun and 
Binevente, Corunna, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes 
a@’Onor, Cuidad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and 
Salamanca. 

12. For the battles of the Pyrenees, medals 
of three distinct classes were struck at the 
expense of the officers of the 88th Regiment 
Connaught Rangers. The medal was in the 
form of a Maltese cross, and had on obverse 
Hibernia seated, 1., holding wreath ; at her 
side, harp. Reverse, within laurel wreath, 
ORTHES - TOULOUSE - PYRENEES - 
NIVELLE —- NIVE, engraved, above 88; 
wearer's name on edge, silver 1-2, clasp, 
PENINSULA. 

13. Waterloo Medal, 1815. On obverse, 
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head of Prince Regent, 1. laur, GEORGE - 
P.-REGENT; T.-—wvon, junr.,s. Reverse, 
Victory holding palm and olive branch, 
seated 1., om pedestal; inscribed WATER- 
LOO, beneath, JUNE 18, 1815; above, 
WELLINGTON, - tT. wyon-s.;  wearer’s 
name on edge; silver. It may here be 
noted that the figure on the reverse owes 
its origin to the ancient Greek coin of 
Elis, about 450 BC., a copy of which 
may be seen in the British Museum. This 
special distinction, given for the battle of 
Waterloo, became the more valuable from 
the fact that there was only one medal, and 
one ribbon, for all ranks of the army, from 
the commander of the forces to the youngest 
drummer. 

In conclusion, I trust that these few words 
may be acceptable to those who are in the 
habit of collecting medals, and will serve as 
a true and accurate account of a// the deco- 
rations given for this campaign. 


GPE 
Che Cientworth Papers. 


—_—4_—— 


BAI BAMLLE historic value and gencral im- 
| portance attaching to collections of 

old family letters and papers, which 

until investigated might be thought 

to possess simply a private interest, become 
moreand moreapparent each time one of these 
collections is edited and presented to the 
public. The Wentworth Papers,* that have 
just appeared under the editorship of Mr. 
J. J. Cartwright, bear abundant testimony to 
the truth of this assertion. The collection 
in question has been compiled from the 
documents relating to the Earl of Strafford, 
recently acquired by the trustees of the 
British Museum. The “papers” embodied 
in Mr. Cartwright’s volume cover the period 
from 1705 to 1739, a very eventful one in 
English history both at home and abroad. 
As the writers of the greater part of the letters 
held a high social position, and as Thomas 
Wentworth, the person to whom they were 


* The Wentworth Papers, 1705—1739, with a me- 
moir and notes by James J. Cartwright; M.A., of 
H. M. Public Record Office, Editor of the Alemoirs 
of Sir John Reresby. (London: Wyman & Sons, 1883.) 
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addressed, occupied a distinguished diplomatic 
office, it may be conjectured that—though 
perhaps few mew facts are elicited—a curious 
side light is constantly thrown upon already 
known historic events. 

Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Lord Raby, 
and finally Earl of Strafford, was grand- 
nephew to Charles the First’s ill-fated 
minister, who bore the same title. Young 
Wentworth was born in 1672, and began 
active life about the time of the Revolution 
as a cornet in Lord Colchester’s troop of 
horse. In 1697 he was appointed to the 
command of the royal regiment of Dragoons ; 
and in this capacity he continually distin- 
guished himself; but although his tastes 
evidently turned towards a military career, 
he was, in 1703, at Marlborough’s instigation, 
sent as British minister to the court at 
Berlin. From that time he turned his at- 
tention with excellent effect to diplomacy, 


though it would seem that even success did , 


not make this occupation congenial to him, 
for in 1711—when writing to congratulate 
the Duke of Argyle on receiving the com- 
mand of the Queen’s forces in Spain—he 
regretfully refers to his own profession as 
“his scribbling trade.” In 1711, Wentworth, 
then Earl of Strafford, quitted Berlin and 
acted as ambassador at the Hague, till, on 
the accession of George the First, and the 
collapse of the Tory party, the victorious 
Whigs recalled him from the embassy, by 
filling which he was, to use his own words, 
several thousand pounds the worse in his 
own pocket. On his return to England he 
was unsuccessfully impeached for his share 
in the Treaty of Utrecht. After his acquittal 
he appears to have left public life in disgust, 
devoting himself to country pursuits, and the 
completion of his Yorkshire mansion, reliev- 
ing the monotony of a rustic life by an oc- 
casional correspondence with the Pretender. 

Though, as we have said, a curious side 
light is, throughout Mr. Cartwright’s volume, 
often thrown upon historic events, the letters 
are chiefly valuable and amusing as a means 
of illustrating the every-day life and feelings 
of men. and women of fashion in England 
during the first five-and-thirty years of the 
last century. The bulk of the letters were 
written by Lord Strafford’s mother, Lady 
Wentworth, by his wife, and by his brother 








Peter. By far the most entertaining of his 
correspondents was his mother. With brother 
Peter one can feel but'scanty interest; he 
had received “little school learning,” as he 
himself put it, and he was withal so sly a 
fellow that his mother wrote of him as 
“Wheedling Peter;” he had also a fatal 
attachment to the bottle, as is often evident 
by his letters. Lady Strafford’s letters are 
entertaining enough, but the effusions of Lady 
Wentworth are certainly those which will 
most attract the reader’s attention; the old 
lady’s true character comes out in every letter 
she writes; there is not one in which she 
does not express some good-hearted senti- 
ment about someone, and prove herself the 
most affectionate of mothers. Throughout 
her son’s absence from England she was 
busying herself about the orderly manage- 
ment of his affairs at home. One thing in 
particular she wanted him to do, and that 
was to get comfortably married ; and in this 
her unselfishness is particularly apparent, as 
it was only for his good she desired it, “ for,” 
she says, “sartainly 7 should never desier to 
liv with a daughter-in-law ;” “be they ever so 
good themselves,” she continues, “sum tat- 
tling sarvents or acquantence will put jealosees 
in thear head to breed discontents.” In the 
second letter in the collection she writes to 
Lord Strafford, “It is time you thinck of a 
wife, for this will be Peter’s fifth childe!” 
Lady Wentworth showed her good sense by, 
on more than one occasion, condemning the 
practice of elderly ladies donning youthful 
apparel; speaking of one such she writes, 
“She was very ugly, as all old people are 
that is very youthful in thear dress.” A 
marked trait in Lady Wentworth’s character 
was her intense affection for animals—her 
“dums,” as she calls them. Throughout 
her letters there is mention of ‘‘Fubs” (a pet 
dog), “ Pug” (a pet monkey), “Pus,” “ Flert,” 
Pearl,” etc. ‘“‘Fubs’'is in some trouble,” 
she writes to her son, “for yesterday she 
parted with her last little one ; but it was as 
great a trouble to Pug, for she was infenit 
fond of it.” A little later she refers to the 
death of ‘‘Fubs,” of whom she says that 
she “shall never lov anything of that kynde 
a quarter soe well again. I had rather lost 
a hundred p*.” ... ‘As it leved,” she con- 
tinues, “soe it dyed, full of lov, leening its 
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» head in my bosom.” The kind old lady’s 
daughter-in-law, Lady Strafford, did her best 
to meet her wishes as regarded the animals, 
though, as she tells her husband, she had a 
hard task to keep from smiling at Lady 
Wentworth’s grief at their illness or decease. 
Once she writes to Lord Strafford— 

Pearl is very well again, which I am very glad of, 
for ’tis not to be exprest, the rout W-—— made 
with it, while ’twas sick ; she brought it here every day 
in two little night gounds, made fit for it ; and its leggs 
was put into sleeves; and I had great deal to do to 
keep myself grave, for her affliction was too great for 
me to laugh. 

Again Lady Strafford tells her husband of 
the death of the pet monkey Fug, she will 
only trouble him with a short letter she says, 
for— 

Iam sure you'll have a very long one from Lady 
Wentworth, with very great lamentation, for her 
monkey is dead. ... The day it dyd I expected 
Lady W——to dinner, and she nether cam nor sent 
word, and would not so much as see me that day. 
But what is the most extraordinary thing, she has had 
two of its Picktures drawn since ’tis dead ; won large 
and the other in minatur.” 


The end of the poor old Lady Wentworth’s 
life was not so comfortable as it ought to 
have been, considering how thoughtful she 
was for the well-being of others, and it is to 
be feared Wheedling Peter had something to 
do with this. She spent her last years at 
Twickenham, receiving from her ‘‘best of 
sons” £200a year. One ofher receipts, which 
Mr. Cartwright prints in full, is curious enough 
to quote— 

Fune 10th, 1728. 

Received of my son Strafford ten pound in part of 
my Quarter due next Midsummer. I hope God will 
forgive him for paying me before it is due, and break- 
ing his resolutions, but it is because he is going into 
the country, and I promise to be a better manger (sic) 
for the future, and never to ask him before my quarter 
is due only this time. My son Peter took advantage 
of my good nature, and weedled me out of six and 
twenty shilling, which I fear he will never pay me. 

ISABELLA WENWORTH. 

Twickenham parish register records Lady 
Wentworth’s death there on August roth, 1733. 
Lord Strafford died at Wentworth Castle 
about six years later. 

The whole of the Letters embodied in 
Mr. Cartwright’s volume abound with chit- 
chat and anecdotes, relating to well-known 
people of the period ; there is some curious 
information concerning Bolingbroke; and 





there are plenty of stories about the Marl” 
boroughs, the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, 
Robert Harley, and others ; indeed there is 
scarcely a well-known name of the period that 
does not find a mention in the Wentworth 
Papers. Mr. Cartwright is specially to be 
complimented on his Memoir and Wotes ; the 
latter enable us, without difficulty, to recognise 
the persons referred to in the Letters who, 
what with bad spelling and pet names, would 
be, without the ‘‘ Notes,” sometimes hard to 
identify. 





Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
By W. HarpMAn, LL.D. 


FTEN it occurs that ecclesiastical 
buildings of comparatively small 
size possess an architectural value 
and an historical interest of which 
more pretentious structures are destitute. 
The eye that has dwelt with delight on the 
stately triplet of towers which still enshrines 
the bones of St. Cuthbert, or has gazed at 
the foreign glories of Amiens or Chartres, 
may be tempted to turn aside with some 
indifference from the cold grey gables of 
Christ Church Cathedral as they rise amongst 
the somewhat dingy and repulsive surround- 
ings of the central and business part of 
Dublin. Yet the stranger here surveys a 
building whose history is almost unique, and 
where recent restoration and investigations 
have shed further light on that history. 
Dublin, like almost all ancient cities, was 
situated on a hill, and had the natural fortifi- 
cations of a tidal river, a tributary stream, 
and a marsh; but it owed all its early im- 
portance to the settler and the stranger. 
‘* Ath-Cliath,” the ford of the hurdles, so 
called by the native Irish from the rude 
expedient used to cross the swamp, was a 
spot of little note till the Norwegian immi- 
grants, arriving in their long keels—half-mer- 
chants, half-pirates—fixed on the rising ground 
for their settlement. And during the late 
repairs in that peaty soil, which caused the 
settlement and fall of the medizval arches, 
were found fragments of primeval antlers, 
and yet more curious pieces of bone carved 
with Runic patterns, and supposed to have 
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been used as “ working drawings” for those 
who sculptured the stone crosses and other 
monuments of early Celtic art. “The Ost- 
man,” as the Scandanavian settlers were 
called as coming from the east, established 
a dynasty of their own—chief succeeding 
chief; and it was not till after the tenth 
century had ended that Donagh, or Donatus 
in his latinized title, had sufficient influence, 
as bishop, over Sytryg, “the King of Onthan ” 
(Dublin, “the city of the black pool”), to induce 
him to found a great church and monastery 
on the rising bank of the Liffey. This 
church was dedicated to the Holy Trinity in 
the year 1038, and was endowed with certain 
lands (which it retained to the year 1871) ; 
and after the lapse of nearly eight hundred 
years bequeathed to the restorers only three 
carved stones, which could be identified by 
their interlaced patterns as belonging to the 
first church. 

With the invasion of the Anglo-Normans, 
another chapter opens in the history of 
Christ Church. Its rebuilding was com- 
menced on a peculiar ground-plan, whose 
very existence was concealed under the 
accumulated strata of later structures. This 


plan consisted of a cruciform church, with 


aisles finished by a square-ended sacrarium 
and adjacent chapels, also rectangular; but 
the curious feature is that a plan so thoroughly 
Romanesque in feeling should have yet 
escaped the infection of the apsidal termina- 
tion which is so characteristic of that style. 
The hidden trace of this early plan was 
laboriously investigated by the late Mr. Street, 
creeping on hands and knees through the 
gloomy recesses of the crypt half-filled with 
bones and rubbish. The architectural theory 
is that the rude piers and vaulting of the 
under-church were raised by the local masons ; 
but there came a master-hand to the work, 
who was, if the evidence of arch and mould- 
ing can be accepted, the same architect who 
designed the charming phase of “ transition” 
which appears at Haverfordwest, and in the 
secluded glories of St. David’s. ‘Two nephews 
of the then bishop of Menzvia or St. David’s 
were in the train of Strongbow; and it is 
easy to imagine the chain of connection 
between the architectural features of South 
Wales and of Dublin. 

But the early plan of the quire and its 





surrounding chapels was extensively altered 
in the fifteenth century. The quire was ex- 
tended to a length of one hundred and five 
feet, arid bent out of the line of strict orienta- 
tion to suit the wall of the older Lady-chapel, 
which was a separate structure projecting to 
the north-east, and which possibly represents 
the site of some Celtic oratory. This fifteenth 
century quire, though i inarchitectural character 
only poor Perpendicular, yet had been the 
scene of many most interesting events in Irish 
Church history; and it was a great pity that 
Mr. Street should have swept it utterly away 
for the sake of reverting to the buried ground- 
plan of the twelfth century cathedral. True 
it was that the fifteenth century work had 
been barbarized in the most extraordinary 
manner, not only by constructions of late 
date, but also by plaster imitations of the 
twelfth century rich Romanesque; and, lastly, 
by stucco Gothic of the worst Georgian period, 
carefuliy painted and grained as sham oak. 
Yet this modernized structure was full of 
historic associations. Here, by a tempest in 
1461, the great east window being blown in, 
the falling tracery destroyed the chest in 
which the deeds of the chapter were kept ; 
and it was only by a special miracle (so 
tradition said) that the precious relic, “the 
Baculum Jesu,” the sacred staff that the 
sainted Patrick had brought with him on his 
Hibernian mission, escaped ; but only to be 
burnt by the reforming Archbishop Brown 
a few generations later! There were other 
relics treasured in the Cathedral, the shrine 
of St. Cubi, brought from Wales after a 
piratical descent ; a fragment of the clothing 
of St. Olaf, king and martyr, of Norwegian 
fame; and a wonder-working crucifix, whose 
marble brow was seen to bleed during the 
Reformation crisis, till a sceptical Protestant 
discovered a sponge of blood concealed 
behind the carved chaplet of thorns. 

It was this quire that echoed to the sound 
of the first reading of the first prayer-book of 
King Edward VI. on Easter Day in1550; and 
the said work was the first book ever printed 
in Ireland ; one Humphrey Powell being the 
printer. But twice again it was to be the 
scene of the Latin rite—in the days of Mary 
and of James II., whose régime has left 
behind a “renaissance” tabernacle to hold 
the Host, and a pair of large brass candelabra, 
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which were replaced, mirabile dictu, by 
handsome gold ones, the gift of William, of 
Orange idolatry, and which are still permitted 
to adorn the altar on Sundays, in spite of the 
prejudices of his modern admirers. 

A quaint incident happened here in 1578, 
when one James Bidlow, a Dublin citizen, did 
penance, standing barefoot before the pulpit, 
acknowledging amongst his other faults that 
he had declared that “the preachers, when 
they were out of their matter, and knew not 
what to say, fell to railing at the Pope.” 
Which heresy, although it was refuted on 
that occasion in an eloquent sermon by 
Archbishop Loftus, might yet find many 
adherents amongst those who “sit under” 
the modern Irish pulpit orators. 

In 1562 the north wall of the nave fell, 
carrying with it the groining of the central 
roof, and the English viceroy rebuilt the wall 
in very poor style, but with a grandiloquent 
inscription, and it was left to Mr. Street to 
reproduce the south arcade and aisle in exact 
conformity with the exquisite range of arch 
and shaft on the north side. The dédris of 
the fall was now removed, and beneath the 
rubbish Mr. Street discovered many portions 
of the original tiled pavement; these have 
been copied with happy effect, one single 
segmental tile sometimes giving the plan of 
a whole circle. Many of the tiles in red and 
yellow represent begging friars staff in hand, 
and some are green-glazed and with the 
pattern incised, which are rarely found in 
England, and seem to have been an art 
manufacture of medizval Ireland. 

The nature of the ground on which Christ 
Church was erected ‘gave unusual facilities 
for a crypt or under crypt. These vaults 
were at one time used for the sale of “ usque- 
baugh,” to the scandal of the worshippers 
above, but at length were only used for 
interments. 

These vaults are the scene of a ghastly 
tradition of a party of visitors to them having 
accidentally left behind a young officer, and 
that when, too late, he was sought for no- 
thing was found but his sword, his epaulets, 
and his skeleton, surrounded by a myriad of 
dead rats, which he had killed in his defence. 
Of these cathedral rats or mice a memerito 
remains,—the dried-up body of a cat holding 
in its withered paws a skeleton mouse ; these 





were found in one of the great organ pipes, 
pussy having fallen headlong down the tube 
in the ardour of pursuit. 

The general effect of the restored cathedral, 
though so much reduced in length, is dignified 
and solemn. The stern grandeur of each arch, 
with its dark marble shafts, the polished gleam- 
ing of the floor, the dim light of the coloured 
glass, give all the impressiveness produced 
by the best Gothic art. The glass in some of 
the nave windows is, however, rather “ over- 
medizeval” in its drawing ; and the story runs 
that a common-sense and excellent citizen, 
who had ordered a window to be erected to 
the memory of a great musician, and who had 
requested something appropriate, indignantly 
asked, when he beheld the result, “Do you 
mane to say there is anything musical in 
your two pictures? Job sitting on a dung- 
hill scratching himself, and a pay-green whale 
vomiting up Jonah!” But no such criticism 
can be passed on the dignified range of saints 
which fills the small lancets of the bapistery, 
a little chamber of imagery and Gothic art 
worthy of its ancient days. 

Under the westernarch of the tower (which, 
with its fellow-arches, has, by a marvellous 
effort of builders’ skill, been raised above 
eight feet) stands the marble arcade of the 
chancel screen, which has been the subject 
of hot debate in the Irish Church Synod, 
and concerning which a fiery but eccentric 
preacher delivered a course of sermons, taking 
for his text that passage of the Psalms, “ By 
the help of my God I will /age over the wall.” 

On the east side of the south transept is a 
small chapel, which was originally dedicated 
to the memory of St. Lorcan-na-Tuathal, 
which is familiarly translated “ Larry-o- 
Toole.” He it was who transferred the 
convent from a body of secular canons, in 
1163, to ‘the Regulars” ; but amongst the 
various later changes, this chapel had been 
levelled to the ground, and its site used for 
the erection of the stocks; again added to 
the consecrated pile, it now contains the 
slab of marble which covered the coffin of 
the great Celtic Archbishop. 

Few of his race haveheld office in this cathe- 
dral, for in 1380 an Act of the Anglo-Irish 
Parliament forbade any native to be placed 
on the foundation, and this rule remained 
in force, with the exception of James II.’s 
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ultramontane epoch, until the well-known 
musician, Sir John Stephenson, the compiler 
of “The Melodies,” was attached to the 
quire, in almost recent times. The monument 
erected to the memory of this charming com- 
poser, whose music immortalized the some- 
what inflated mixture of sentiment and 
patriotism which “Tommy Moore” gave to 
the world, was an exquisite piece of sculpture 
—a little chorister full of childish and inno- 
cent grace, standing near the bust of the 
musician. But alas! these monuments of 
great interest, some of rare beauty, and many 
of them of persons of considerable note in 
Irish history, have been ruthlessly consigned 
to the crypt, where they can only be seen by 
gas-light. The ground has risen through the 
accumulation of ages, so that the old door 
into the cloisters is now seven or eight feet 
under the level of the southern approach to 
the cathedral. Here in damp and darkness 
these historic monuments are being left to 
perish, unseen and forgotten ; though one, 
etected to the memory of a Dublin philan- 
thropist, consists of one of the most graceful 
figures—a little beggar child—that the chisel 
ever produced out of marble. The present 
architect of the cathedral, Mr. Drew, a man 
whose conservative appreciation of other 
men’s art-works is only equalled: by his own 
rare taste and judgment in his original designs, 
has formed a plan for restoring these statues 
and monuments to light and sight. Itis a 
great pity that a man of genius like Mr. Street 
should in the interests of medizvalism have 
repeated that mistake which we have so often 
reprehended, as to the way in which Queen 
Anne church builders removed some knight’s 
effigy to the coal-hole, and repaved the aisles 
with floriated slabs turned upside down. 

The supposed figure of Strongbow—‘Comes 
de Strigul ”"—with the apocryphal demi-effigy 
of his son (which is most likely that of a poor 
lady) alone are permitted to remain in the 
cathedral aisle. This figure, carved in lime- 
stone, of a mail-clad knight in hauberk and 
shield, was for centuries the spot on which 
bargains were paid. As late as 1605, a trial 
is recorded as to the value of “the harps,” 
the debased coins of the Tudors, so called, a 
number of which had been contracted “ to 
be payed at the tomb of Strongbow.” There 
is a cavity formed in the helmet by the old 





practice of striking against it the “luck 
penny,” which was given back. But, in later 
days, each young chorister, on his admission, 
was instructed by his mischievous colleagues 
to try and smell gunpowder at this spot; on 
innocently attempting to do this, a sudden 
blow from behind brought his proboscis in 
contact with the hollow in the stone, and left 
him to depart a wiser but a sadder boy. 

Most interesting discoveries have been 
made by Mr. Drew, tracing out the plan of 
the old monastic buildings, the cloisters being 
on the south side of the nave, and the chapter 
house near the south transept. These build- 
ings were at the close of the sixteenth century 
turned into the Courts of Justice. “The 
slype,” remaining as a very dark and narrow 
passage by which they were approached, and 
which got the slang name of “ Hell,” a carved 
old figure of oak at theentrance being generally 
introduced to the new comers as “ the devil.” 
Close by there were houses and tenements 
frequented by the legal brotherhood, and, it 
is said, an advertisement appeared in the last 
century in a Dublin newspaper, “ Lodgings 
to be let in Hell: N.B. Suitable to a Lawyer.” 
Of these domestic buildings, the last traces 
were removed to enable Mr. Street to carry 
out his picturesque conception of the stair- 
case and Gothic bridge, which forms a com- 
munication between the Cathedral and the 
new Synod Hall. 

This large building, as well as the restored 
Cathedral in its solid grandeur and renewed 
dignity, where everything tells that wealth has 
been freely and without stint given to the 
glory of God, are lasting memorials of the 
liberality of Mr. Roe and the taste of Mr. 
Street, and in them the Irish Church seems 
to breathe forth the apostolic sentiment, “Cast 
down, but not destroyed.” 


SH OUE 


Ancient Register of the Parish of 
Saint warp Bedford, 


By GEORGE Hurst. 
AN the early parish registers facts have 
been occasionally recorded of con- 
siderable interest to the antiquary. 
Although chiefly relating to births, 
marriages, and burials, still the methods 
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observed in keeping these records, and the 
changes that have happened in the lapse of 
years in the orthography of the language, 
especially of names, are well worthy of notice. 
From these documents we may infer a great 
deal relative to the thought, habits, and 
manners of bygone ages; and they often 
throw much light upon the facts of history. 

In many parishes the old registers have 
been greatly mutilated, lost, or destroyed ; 
and, accordingly, those that remain are the 
more valuable. In the town of Bedford, 
consisting of five parishes, the registers of 
St. Mary are the most ancient, dating back 
to the period of the Reformation. 

The parish of St. Mary was formerly the 
united parishes of St. Mary and St. Peter, 
Dunstaple, and had two churches. That of 
St. Peter, Dunstaple, stood only about thirty- 
five feet to the west of the other church. It 
was taken down in the middle of the six- 
teenth century; and a considerable portion 
of the materials was. used for the enlarge- 
ment of St. Mary’s. The site is now an 
open space attached to the rectory of St. 
Mary’s, over which there is a right of way, 
by ancient custom, to the public, and on 
which large booths of the St. Mary’s fair 
were allowed to stand by payment of one 
pound to the Rector. 

There are three of these registers remain- 
ing; the oldest is of paper, with parchment 
covers, and is in a dilapidated condition. 
It commences with the year 1540, and ends 
with the year 1630. It has no title, the 
earlier pages being lost, so that originally it 
might have extended some years more re- 
motely. In it there are some entries worthy 
of remark, particularly of the burial of four 
nuns of Elstow Abbey, a convent of Bene- 
dictine nuns, situated about a mile and a 
half from Bedford, which was: of considerable 
importance, from being founded and richly 
endowed by Judith, Countess of Huntingdon, 
niece to William the Conqueror. This abbey 
was surrendered in the year 1540; and the 
nuns, giving up possession peaceably, were 
pensioned. It would seem that some of 
these ladies on their retirement came to 
reside at Bedford, as the following extracts 
of their burial indicate :— 


1540 Itm. Seximo die Sepembris sepulta fuit Alisi 
Boyvill nun de monasterio de Elnestow. 


1556 Itm. the seventh of December was Buryed 
Dame Ann Preston, sometime nun of 
- Elnestow. 
1558, August. Itm. the 2oth of the same was Buryed 
Dame Elizabeth ffox, nun of Elnestow. 
Itm. the 27th of the same was Buryed Dame 
Elizabeth Napton, nun of Elnestow. 


In this register some of the entries are 
written in English, but the greater part are 
in Latin. The form in which it was kept 
will be shown by a few examples :— 

1558, December. Itm. xxii. of the same was Buried 
John Croft, alias John Baxter. 

There are in other parts an alias applied 
to the cognomen, which in a limited locality, 
where the inhabitants were all well known to 
each other, could not have been on account 
of secrecy, so that the individual might avoid 
being recognized ; but probably from illegiti- 
macy, and that the name of the mother and 
reputed father might have been used in- 
differently. 

1559. In the xxiii. Day of June was married John 
Ridge & Agnes Robinson. 

1567. Sara filia Joannis Emerson baptizatus fuit nono 
die Februarii. 

I > Christi filius Gaspar Christy baptiza, 

ar. 19. é 

1594. ‘iene Stackhouse obiit 23 die Septemb. 
sepultus est Kempston Postridie. 

1595. Johannis Chamber hujus ecclesiz Rector duxit 
Helena Stackhouse viduam die 12 Feb. 

We may conclude that as Thomas Stack- 
house was buried the day following his death, 
he must have died from some disease that re- 
quired immediate interment ; and we cannot 
too much applaud the benevolent spirit 
evinced by the pious and reverend Rector 
in wiping away the tears and giving the 
balm of consolation to the afflicted widow 
by marrying her when only about four months 
had elapsed from her bereavement. 

1600, Jana Shirry uxor Gulihelmi Shirry Paritura 
emortura sepelior est sexto die Augusti. 

1603. Martha Hawes filia, Thomas Hawes 
baptiza fuit decimo quarto de Sepembris. 
Amia Scoley de Cauldwell generosa vidua 
sepulta fuit 7 Dec. 

1604. Johannes Upton duxit uxorem Joanna Welowod 
—_ Johannes Leighe armigera de Cauldwell 

There are several entries of the Bunyan 
connection, but in this register spelt Bonion ; 
for example :— 

1567. Thomas Bonion filius Thome Bonion baptizatus 
fuit iii die July. 


erosi 
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In the third Register the spelling comes 
nearer to the present method, as in the year 
1645 we have :— 

Martha Bunnyon uxor sepulta fuit vicissimo die Maie. 


This was about the year that the celebrated 
author of the Pilgrim’s Progress entered into 
the army. The place of John Bunyan’s birth 
being only a mile from Bedford, the pro- 
bability is that his might have been a branch 
of the Bedford family. 

There is on one page recorded the license 
granted to ten persons to eat flesh, showing 
that the days of abstinence were more strictly 
observed than at the present time. The 
form observed in noting this privilege is as 
follows :— 

Anno do. 1607. Licenced to eat flesh Rodolphe 
Spencely for y* time of his sickness Feb. 18. 
Richard Lowther son of Richard Lowther for 
y* time of his sickness at y° instance of Lancelot 
Lodger of y® parish of St. Paul. Lettice Hawes 
y® wife of Thomas Hawes she being w" child. 

The writing, as must be expected, is various 
in different parts of this book; in some it is 
difficult to decipher, but in others plain, and 
beautifully executed. 

The second register is in part a transcript 
of the first, but is written on parchment, 
commencing Anno 1558, and continues to the 
year 1643. It has the following heading :— 
An Exemplification of the Register of Saint Maries 

and Peter Dunstaple, containing names of all 
such as have been baptised, maried, buried 
sithence y® beginning of y® most happie raigne 
of of soveraine Lady Elizabeth by y® grace of 
God of England, France, and Ireland, Queen 
defender of y® fagth now made and examined 
according to the Law in that case pruided 
anno do 1598 in y® monoth of September. 

On the cover is written :— 

Memorandum by Charles Abbot, Curate in 1800. 

Mem.—Part of this sg sae was copied by John 
Chamber, Rector of this ish, from a more ancient 
Register written on Paper. 

The part copied by the rector is beautifully 
written, and shows that the art of writing was 
then cultivated by men of education. 

Some parts of this register are carefully 
kept, and have at the end of the year, in 
some places, the signatures of the clergyman 
and churchwardens, thus :— 

WILLIAM FLoyDE, 
Curate. 

Joun Hawes, 

WILLIAM FALDOE, 
Churchwardens 1631. 


From the end of the second register im the 
year 1645 to the commencement of the third, 
there appears to have been a lapse of a few 
years, of which there is no account, or the 
record has been lost, as the third register 
only commences with the year 1653, and is 
styled :— 

A Register booke for the Parish of St. Marie in the 
towne of Bedford, 1653. 
The baptisms, marriages, and burials are 
kept separately, being headed severally as :— 
Nomina Sepultum 1680, 
Nomina Matrimonie 1680, 
Nomina Baptizatorum 1680 ; 
but the entries are chiefly made in English. 
1663. Maria Hurst filia Ricardi Hurst baptizata fuit. 
1671. Giles Thorne, Dr. in Divinity, Buried, Jan". 24. 

This is the celebrated Dr. Giles Thorn, 
whose persecution is narrated in HV alker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy. 

1673. William Hurst and Elizabeth Negus Married 
Novemb. 7. 

In the page for the year 1695, in the reign 
of William III., is, as title notifies, the record 
kept forthe payment of the tax upon marriages, 
christenings, and burials, upon which a duty 
was charged, according to the Act William 
and Mary passed in the previous year. by the 
parliament which was opened November 12. 

It is named “A True Register of Christn- 
ings, Marriages, and Burials from y° first day 
of May, 1695, frora which day commences 
y® late Act of Parliament for granting to his 
Majesty certain duties upon Marriages, Births, 
and Burials for y® term of five years.” This 
Act also imposed a tax upon bachelors and 
widows. 

There is an entry of the birth of two 
dissenters’ children, but as this is the only 
entry of the kind, it may be a question 
whether it was not made in compliance with 
the request of the parents :-—: 

What children were born to dissenters from the 
Church 1697? 

Sarah, daughter of William Wilshire and Sarah his 
wife, July rst. 

John, son of George and Elizabeth Darling, Jan. 23rd. 

This account might have been additionally 
extended, but the notice here given is sufficient 
to exemplify the manner in which these ancient 
records have been kept, and to make pro- 
minent some of the records that merit the 
attention they are certain to receive in the 
pages of THE ANTIQUARY, 
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* Chain Mail Armour. 
By W. C. WADE. 


ve: + [HE article by Mr. F. Hodgetts on 

pq) this subject (vol. vii., p. 89) is 
interesting in itself as an expression 
of individual opinion, and there 
are few who will differ from his theory as to 
the probable remote antiquity of interlinked 
and riveted chain mail defences, and further 
of their originally having probably been 
imported in this state from the East. It 
would, however, seem that he has gone too 
far when he broadly challenges the whole of 
Sir Samuel Meyrick’s theories respecting the 
construction of the Saxon, Danish, and Nor- 
man mail armour. He throws down the 
gauntlet, or rather the “Mail Mitten,” to 
Meyrick’s theories, although perhaps forget- 
ting that that authority is not only supported 
by the laborious researches of a lifetime, but 
also that his opinions have been endorsed to 
a very large extent by all later writers who 
have made this subject a matter of study. 
At the same time, it is generally admitted 
that the enthusiasm which he brought to 
bear on the subject has sometimes led him 
into errors of detail, which the critical sagacity 
and exactitude of later writers have enabled 
them to correct. 

Mr. Hodgetts says :— 

From the East no hint is furnished of rings placed 
contiguously—rings se¢ upon some fabric below. There 
are traces of rings:just hooked together without being 
riveted, Jut none whatever of their being attached by 
thread or wire to an under lining. 

Unfortunately for this theory, I have before 
me some Oriental specimens which ave com- 
posed of rings hooked together without being 
riveted, and which ave attached by thread 
and wire to an underlining. They consist in 
the first place of a coif or hood, and hauberk 
or sleeved coat of chain mail. The rings are 
interlaced together in the -usual way, but are 
not riveted, and are of rather a thinner make 
than usual, This mail is fastened in a strong 
manner with thread to a lining of coarse 
linen. The lining is black except at the 
waist, where there are spaces left for the belt, 
and where the lining is yellow figured with 
blue. The lining was evidently made for 
this especial purpose, being all in one piece. 
The coat opens in front. The hood is of 








exactly the same shape as the old mail coifs 
to be found on old brasses and tombs, re- 
presenting the Crusaders, having an oval 
aperture for the vision of the wearer. These 
specimens are of considerable age, and were 
originally at Adsdean Park. I may mention 
also two other Oriental specimens which I 
have, and which are also fastened with wire 
to an inner lining. They consist of two long 
vambrace gauntlets composed of long strips 
of small chain mail, interlaced with strips of 
metal, and terminating over the knuckles and 
fingers with plates, the whole being lacquered 
black. These gauntlets are mounted on 
a backing of yellow cotton velvet figured with 
red and blue flowers, and laced on the inside 
of the arm with long red laces. They belong 
to a class still frequently to be met with 
among the Japanese armour imported into 
this country. 

If, as Mr. Hodgetts concludes, the form 
and construction of mail accoutrements differ 
but little in various climes and ages, and one 
period or country may be held to illustrate 
all the others, then I think that the speci- 
mens above referred to would clearly show 
that it was the custom to lay interlinked 
chain mail on a backing of linen or leather, 
somewhat in the mannerdescribed by Meyrick. 
I ought here to mention, that Boutell, in his 
translation of Lacombe’s Avms and Armoi‘r 
in the Middle Ages, states that in the Parham 
Armoury is a coif or hood of mail which still 
retains tts original leather lining. Does not 
this specimen go a long way towards supporting 
Meyrick’s statement, as this specimen is with- 
out doubt riveted, and yet attached, or in 
other words stitched to an inner lining. If 
riveted mail was anciently worn inthis manner, 
why not otherrings, scales, plates or “‘mascles” 
before riveted mail came into general use? 
Mr. Hodgetts ridicules the Bayeux Tapestry 
in a very amusing way, and I agree with him 
that it would in itself have been a very poor 
authority, had it not been illustrated and 
explained by contemporary literature. Mey- 
rick did not depend on the tapestry alone 
for his varied information on and descriptions 
of Saxon and Norman armour, but makes 
frequent reference to the valuable illuminations 
to be found in contemporary MSS. in the 
Harleian Collection, and in the Cottonian 
Library, and also to a MS. in the British 
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Museum, commonly called ‘‘ Canute’s Prayer 
Book.” 

Aneurin, the British bard, states that 
Hengist wore scale armour. These scales 
must have been fastened on some base, 
whether of linen or leather. The ancient 
laminated Lorica, of which one reads so 
much, must have consisted of plates or scales 
fastened in some manner to an under garment 
or lining. (See Meyrick’s observations on 
the body armour anciently worn in England, 
and upon the Lorica Catena of the Romans, 
in Archeologia, vol. xix.) While on this 
subject, I might quote a further remark from 
Boutell’s translation of Lacombe, which opens 
up an important field for enquiry and debate, 
for collectors and students of mail armour. 
In his notes to the work referred to, Mr. 
Boutell states :— 


It is worthy of special remark that the numerous 
fine examples of riveted mail defences that of late 
years have been brought to England, (and particularly 
the mail armour worn by the Sikhs in their fierce but 
unavailing struggle, of which there is a singularly 
characteristic collection in the Tower armoury), 
appear to be zdentical in manufacture and general 
treatment with that mail of the XIIth and following 
centuries which the warriors of Western Europe 
brought from the Crusades and subsequently established 
amongst themselves. 


If this close similarity exists, it is very 
desirable that some competent authority 
should, if possible, define the best means by 
which “ the actual nationality or period of a 
specimen may be determined.” One fre- 
quently meets with articles of riveted chain 
mail in a more or less rusty or dilapidated 
state, and would not like to purchase Oriental 
and comparatively modern pieces at high 
prices, under the supposition of their being 
veritable relics of the feudal ages. 

The following are the only specimens of 
riveted mail which I possess. A very fine 
pair of chausses, of unusual size and /ength 
(being in fact of the exact shape of a modern 
pair of trousers), and having larger rings at 
the waist where the legs are joined. It is in 
a very corroded state, and was for generations 
preserved at a mansion in Cornwall, the 
residence of a baronet, and whence it came 
into my hands. There is therefore no room 
for doubt as to the antiquity and rarity of 
this specimen. The other riveted specimen 
consists of a small hauberk or shirt of mail, 





without sleeves, opening at the side, being 
about two inches longer behind, and having 
small slits on each side over the hips to 
enable the wearer to draw it on with greater 
ease. The latter is brown with rust, but not 
very much corroded. There are no traces of 
linings to either of these specimens. I might 
also mention two other articles which I have, 
and which are nearly connected with this 
subject ; viz., two ancient iron arm guards, 
to which some fragments of unriveted chain 
mail remain attached. ‘The rings are of 
rather larger size than usually met with. 
These pieces are much corroded, apparently 
of great antiquity, and originally were in the 
collection of an Italian nobleman. They are 
possibly of Oriental origin, as Grose always 
refers all non-riveted mail to the East. 


Ae 


Borlepy Abbey and the Rood of 
Grace. 


By THE REv. J. BROWNBILL, M.A, 


Part II. 
2. THE “ Roop or GRACE” (continued). 


Fale \HE Abbey surrendered, we know not 
WE a to whom, on the 29th of January, 
meee} 1538. Soon afterwards Robert 

Southwell visited the place on be- 
half of the king. We do not know the exact 
day of his visit; his letter (Wright’s Lefters, 
Cam.Soc., p. 172) is datedfrom Northampton 
on March 3rd; but as he appears ignorant of 
the “discovery” which had been made, his 
visit must have been paid within a week from 
the surrender. His letter is a business one on 
the property of the monastery, winding up 
with a request for himself. He states that 
the monks had shown him “the idol” that 
[Phad] stood there, “in mine opinion a very 
monstrous sight.” 

The next thing we hear about it is that in 
the beginning of February, Geoffrey Chambers 
and others, in looking over the Abbey, came 
to this image; and, on looking behind it, 
saw the ‘‘custy wires” by which the motions 
of the eyes and mouth had been regulated. 
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He at once made his way to the sick Abbot’s 
presence, and charged him and his monks 
with fraud, and tried to make them confess ; 
but they denied all knowledge of these con- 
trivances. Then, to shame them, he and his 
companions determined to expose the image; 
and so on the market day,) Thursday, at 
Maidstone, they showed it, and the way of 
working it, in the midst of the throng; raising 
so great an indignation amongst the people 
assembled that they would have gone to the 
Abbey and sacked it, had it not been already 
sufficiently dismantled. ‘This is the account 
we have from Chambers himself in a letter 
to Cromwell (Ellis, 3rd series, iii. 168), dated 
the 7th of February, a Thursday, and probably 
the day of the exposure. He describes the 
woodwork as rotten. Chambers had probably 
been sent down by Cromwell for some such 
purpose, for he had no connection with the 
place, and appears elsewhere as the com- 
panion and dependant of the King’s Vicar 
General.* 

Burnet prints a letter from one John Huper, 
a Maidstone man, to Bullinger; Burnet calls 
him a “minister” of Maidstone, but does not 
give any reason for so doing, and there is no 
further allusion to him. He has Aeard of the 
exposure of the image (which he had probably 
seen in former times), and says that the 
actual discovery was made by a brother of 
‘our Nicholas Partridge,” of whom no more 
is known. His letter is written in a very 
inflated style, with much exaggeration. 

We have also letters from the Nicholas Part- 
ridge just mentioned, and others (Parker Soc., 
Orig. Lett., 604, 606, 609), about the image 
and its subsequent destruction ; but they are 
written merely on the report of one of the 
“‘German merchants”’ lately come to Frank- 
fort from London. Partridge was a native 
of Lenham in Kent; he had been in England 
in 1537, and returned thither in 1539; he 
died in 1540. 

We have, however, what seems to be a 
trustworthy account of the fate of the image 
in the Chronice of Charles Wriothesley, 
Windsor Herald (Camden Society ; pp. 74— 
76). He tells us that the Rood was brought 
from Maidstone, after having been exposed 
there, to the king at Westminster. Henry 


* See Fox, v. 363, and the Calendars of State Papers 
of H. VIII. from 1530. 





was greatly delighted, and seized the oppor- 
tunity of defaming the monks he had robbed 
by the exposure of this apparent fraud in a 
single monastery. So on Sexagesima Sunday 
(also St. Matthias’ Day), 1538, the image was 
exhibited at St. Paul’s Cross, while Bishop 
Hilsey of Rochester. preached a sermon 
against idolatry. The manner of working 
the eyes and mouth having been shown, the 
Bishop broke the wires, etc., and threw the 
image down to “the rude people and boys,” 
who soon broke it to pieces. Many of the 
people secured fragments; while some of 
the chronicles state that the fragments were 
collected at once and publicly burnt. 

Wriothesley gives the following description 
of the image, though perhaps not from his 
own observation: “It was made to move the 
eyes and lips by means of strings of hair, 
when they would show a miracle;” and 
again, “which image was made of paper 
and clouts from the legs upwards; the legs 
and arms were of timber.” This agrees 
sufficiently well with Chambers and Lam- 
bard; and Hoper says that it was “found in 
the monks’ temple bound round with... 
waxed linen-cloths.” 

We have other brief notices of the “ Rood 
of Grace” and its fate in the following: A 
Ballad called 4 Fantasie of Idolatry, written 
by one Gray, a member of Cromwell’s house- 
hold (Fox); Holinshed; Stow; a London 
Chronicle in the Camden Society’s Miscellanies 
(iv. 11), where there is no mention of fraud ; 
a Chronicle of a monk of St. Augustine’s, Can- 
terbury (Cam. Soc.), where mention is made 
of “«ertain sleights and false inventions.” 

In the above accounts we have hints that 
the monks had removed the Rood from its 
place, no doubt for security against sacrilege. 
Wriothesley says it was taken down at 
Cranmer’s visitation ; but this seems to be a 
mistake, unless it refers to a passing visit 
paid by the Archbishop on his way from 
Lambeth to Ford. [Strype (Zife of C., bk. i. 
14), indeed, says that Cranmer visited his 
diocese in the first half of 1537, and prints 
a letter of the Archbishop’s in his Appendix 
xix. In Cranmer’s Zeffers (Parker Society, 
and Jenkins) there is only one letter between 
31st March and 2oth July, 1537, and that is 
dated from Lambeth, May 26. Hook does 
not allude to any such visitation. ] 
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3. WAS THERE ANY FRAUD? 

It is needful to ask this question, because 
the “ Rood of Grace” has supplied the chief 
and almost the only proof of the wholesale 
charge of “ monkish impostures” brought by 
Protestant historians. Yet one is unwilling 
to suppose the children of St. Bernard guilty 
of such a fraud, if any reasonable explanation 
can be given. 

As other instances, these historians have 
alleged the “Blood of Hales,” and “Our 
Lady’s Milk” kept at Walsingham. These 
can be explained in a way which will not 
apply to the case of Boxley; for at the latter 
place there must have been wilful and con- 
scious imposture, if there was any imposture 
at all; while there is no reason to doubt that 
the guardians of the other two relics believed 
in their genuineness as sincerely as the pil- 
grims who came to see and worship. This 
is certainly the impression one gets from 
Erasmus’ Peregrinatio. 

The monks themselves have left us no 
defence in this or in other cases; probably 
they were too dispirited by recent events to 
care what was said about them. Yet some- 
thing may yet be discovered which will show 
us what the people around thought of this 
image in the times before the Reformation ; 
whether they supposed the miracle to consist 
(1) in the motions of the face of the figure, 
or (2) in the history, or (3) in the cures that 
were done there, or whether (4) they used 
the word “miracle” /vosely for a wonderful 
piece of mechanism. 

Meantime, there are several considerations 
which seem sufficient at least to make us 
suspend our judgment. 

I. Of the witnesses alleged, only Hoper 
and Partridge seem to have been acquainted 
with the image and its supposed miracles 
before the exposure by Chambers. Chambers, 
Southwell, Wriothesley, and the others were 
strangers, writing from hearsay; Hoper and 
Partridge are not very conclusive, on account 
of the extravagance of their language, and 
their Protestant way of looking at things.* 

II. Supposing that the image had been 
originally intended for working fraudulent 
miracles, yet there is no proof of such use 
having been made of it in recent times. The 

* For example, the Protestant would say that a man 
was ‘‘ deceived ” by any image he worshipped. 





accounts we have, only state generally that 
it had been so used, but give no instance. 
Then, according to Warham, the Abbot was 
“inclined to live precisely ;” and the cha- 
racter of a convent depended chiefly on that 
of the Abbot; thus we have no reason to 
doubt the statement of the Abbot and his 
monks to Chambers, that they knew nothing 
about the fraud, z¢, that they had never 
used the image fraudulently. Again, Bishop 
Hilsey’s sermon insisted on the. zdolatry 
rather than on any fraud. But the condition 
of the image itself seems to show that it had 
been much neglected of late, whereas if it 
had been regularly used for fraud, it would 
surely have been kept in order; on the other 
hand, “monstrous sight,” “rusty wires,” 
“rotten wood,” may be expressions vitupe- 
rative rather than descriptive. Further, the 
indignation of the people of Maidstone 
may have been misinterpreted by Chambers ; 
they may have been angry with Am for his 
profanity, although he gives it another turn 
in his letter to his employer ; or perhaps the 
more devout kept out of the way, while the 
more Protestant part surrounded Chambers 
and applauded. 

III. We have, however, a story of its origin 
given by Lambard, which, if true, entirely 
refutes the charge of fraud. For it is evident 
from his account (when stripped of his deco- 
rations) that the real reason why the image 
was supposed to be miraculous, was the 
extraordinary way in which the monastery 
had acquired it. Supposing that this was the 
traditional account in the neighbourhood, 
in other words, supposing that it is ¢rue, no 
one could suppose that the movements of 
eyes and mouth were miraculous because 
they would know all about the “clever car- 
penter” and his work. In favour of the 
authenticity of the tale it may be said (1) 
that Lambard’s authority is good; (2) that 
he was a Protestant, and goes on to charge 
the monks with fraud, not perceiving that 
his story refutes the charge; and (3) that it 
is a story so very unlike the ordinary “rough 
and ready” legends of the Protestants, such 
as the one Lambard had just given about 
St. Rumbald’s image, and the story that the 
“Blood of Hales” was a duck’s blood 
renewed every week ; legends meant, in the 
first instance, most probably as jokes, 
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This is all that can be said at present; 
perhaps others may be able to bring forward 
further information which will show con- 
clusively either that there was no fraud at 
all, or that there was ome monastery amongst 
hundreds in England which had so far for- 
gotten its early virtue as to descend to such 
a fraud. 





Monumental Brasses. 
By J. A. A. SPARVEL Bay.ey, F.S.A. 


Part II. 
KENT (continued ). 


ae ADCORN.—A mural brass with 

# small kneeling figure of a child 
wearing a long tunic with a large 
turned-down collar. Before him is 
a table on which is a skull supporting a book. 
The inscription is, “ Here lyeth the body of 
John Byrd sonn of William Byrd of thys 
parrish of Headcorne who was borne the 
1oth of May 1629, and in the time of his 
sicknesse deliured many Godly exortations 
to his parents takinge his leaue of them 
with such unexpected Expressions as are not 
common in so younge a childe he departed 
this life y® 31th of January anno 1636.” 

Iwade.—Small full-length figures of a civi- 
lian and his wife. He wears the short girded 
gown with full sleeves, and has very pointed 
shoes. His head is lost. The lady wears 
the tightly-fitting robe, with horned head- 
dress and short veil. The inscription is 
mutilated, and my rubbing not being very 
clear, I can only offer it as, “ Hic jacent 
Symon Snelling et Yoknosta uxor eius quor 
animabus ppicietur Deus Amen.” 

Sir S. R. Glynne, in his Churches of Kent, 
gives the lady’s name as Jokwosa: but the n 
in Snelling is precisely similar to the fourth 
letter in her name. The will of Simon 
Snelling is preserved at Canterbury, and is 
dated during the reign of Edward IV. 

Leeds.—Add 2. Very small full-length 
female figure in the tightly-fitting robe with 
richly jewelled girdle and chain. She has 
remarkably long flowing hair. A strip of 
velvet is placed across the head, and, de- 
pending upon either side of the face, gives 





the appearance of a kennel head-dress. The 
inscription is “ Orate p aia Katerine Lambe 
filie Robti Lambe de Ledes qui obijt xvi die 
Augusti a° dii millio cccccxiiii cuius aie 
ppiciet’ De’ ame.” 

The Museum, Maidstone.—1. Small full- 
length figure of a priest in eucharistic vest- 
ments, 4 1500. 2. Full-length figure of a 
priest with chalice and Host, ¢ 1520. 3. Full- 
length figure of a Lady, «4 1535. 

Preston.—No. 3. The male figure is lost. 
Add English inscription to “ Peeter Jackson 
for thirty years Preacher of Gods Worde in 
thys churche.” He died in 1616. 

St. Paul, Canterbury.—Add Latin inscrip- 
tion to John Twynn, Esq., 1581. Also two 
shields of arms. 

Ripple.—Five small shields of arms, and 
an English inscription to Thomas Warren, 
who died in 1591. 

Staplehurst.—The fine female figure in this 
church commemorates one of the wives of 
Walter Mayney, Esq., of Spilfill, who was 
Sheriff of Kent in the 13th year of Queen 
Elizabeth. He died in 1577. 

Stoke.—The brass to William Cardiff, 1415, 
isnow apparently lost. Insert, 1. Two shields of 
arms and English inscription to John Wilkins, 
gentleman, who died in 1575; 2. An English 
inscription to Frances, wife of Henry Grimston, 
1608. 

East Wickham.—No. 1 is, I fear, gone. 
Thanks to the kindness of a friend, I possess 
a rubbing taken some years since. The en- 
graving is wonderfully correct. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Althorpe.—Half length figure of a priest in 
eucharistic vestments. Inscription—‘* Hic 
jacet Willelmus de Lound quondam clericus 
cancellarie domini Regis, cujus anime pro- 
picietur Deus.” This interesting little brass 
was discovered during the restoration of the 
church in 1874 or 1875. It was found affixed 
to the seat of the sedilia, and having been 
repeatedly covered over with coats of colour 
wash, and lime, had remained hidden until 
the work of restoration disclosed its existence. 
From the list of rectors it appears that William 
de Lound was presented to the rectory of 
Althorpe in 1355 by Joseph Pavely, Prior 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
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MIDDLESEX. 


Chelsea.—Add a mural plate with the 
kneeling figures of a man in armour, his 
wife, six sons and five daughters. Beneath 
is a smaller plate with shield of arms. In- 
scription lost. 

Tottenham.—Not any to be seen in the 
church. Where are they? 

NORFOLK. 

Great Bircham.—1. Inscription, “ Orate p 
aia Edithe Coote quoda uxuris Magri johs 
Wattes notary.” 2. A very small full-length 
headless figure of a civilian, ¢. 1470. x. 

Brancaster.—1. Latin inscription to “‘ Magri 
Willi Cotyng quondm rectoris,” date of death 
not filled in beyond “millmo cccc lxxx.” 
2. Latin inscription, “Hic jacet Jacobi 
Habling quondm rector isti ecclie q obiit a’ 
diii m°.v°.xix.” 3. Long English inscription, 
recording his charity, etc., to Robert Smithe, 
who died in 1596. 4. Latin inscription to 
William Tayler, 1641. 

Burnham Thorpe. — Add, 1. Latin in- 
scription to ‘Philip Cornwaleys quondam 
rectoris,” 1680. 2. Portion of a late English 
inscription to Katherine Hoo, daughter of 
Phillip Rossel. 

Burnham Westgate—The date is 1523. 
The figures of the husband, second wife, and 
part of the inscription are now lost. (?) 

Colby.—There are two brasses in this 
church ; the font has been carefully placed 
upon one, a pew over the second. 

Fring.—In this church is a very worn 
Latin inscription to Richard ——. 

Trowse.—There are two shields of arms 
and a long English inscription attached to 
the figure of the nameless wife of Roger 
Dalyson. Add, 1. A Latin inscription to 
Richard Loude quondam vicarie isti ecclie,” 
1506. 2. English inscription to Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Clypwell, 1728. 

Wiggenhall St. Germans.—1. A mutilated 
Latin inscription to “Willi Elvyn generos’” 


1508. 2. Inscription, “Orate p aia Ele 
Cheyne quonda uxoris Willim Cheyne cuius 
aie ppiciet’ deus.” 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Great Brington.—Add a shield of arms 
and English inscription to Elizabeth Washing- 
ton, who died in 1622. 





Burton Latimer.—With the exception of 
one shield of arms all is covered by the 
harmonium, or lost. 

Grendon.—Add inscription, “Hic jacet 
Johés .. . armig’ qui obiit xviii die mensis 
Aprilis ‘'a° dai M.ccccxlvi et Agnes uxér’ 
eiiis quor’ aiabs’ ppiciét’ De’ ame.” 

Sudborough.—Add the full-length figures 
of a civilian and his wife. He wears the 
short girded gown with. surplice sleeves. 
She is represented in the closely-fitting fur- 
trimmed robe, kennel head-dress, and short 
veil. Beneath is the inscription, “ Hic iacent 
Willms West qui obiit in die purificacidis de 
Marie Virgis anno dai millo ccclxxxx et 
Johiia uxor’ ei’ qui obiit xvi die Decembr’ 
a’ di m°cccc*xv° gr aiabs’ ppiciet’ Deus. 
Amen.” 


SUFFOLK. 


Bury St. Edmunds.—St. James. English 
inscription to John Spelman, 1572. 

Dennington.—1. Short Latin inscription 
to “ Henri’ Edgar Generosos,” died 1619. 
2. Latin inscription to Elizabeth, second 
wife of Edward Barker, 1613. 

Halesworth.—No. 2. This memorial is 
now represented in the church by the head 
and body of the female figure, the groups of 
six sons and ten daughters, with a portion of 
the English inscription, No. 4 is not to be 
found. 

Long Melford.—Add, 1. A long Latin 
inscription to Thomas Clopton, Esq., 1597. 
2. Two shields bearing the Clopton arms, 
3. A very worn plate with twenty-two Latin 
verses. 

Rendham.—Add a Latin inscription to 
Richard Thurston, “ put up in 1616.” 

Sibton.—Add a mutilated Latin inscription 
to Edmund Chapman, who died in 157—. 

Wilby.—The inscription to William James, 
rector, is in Latin. No. 1 and the inscrip- 
tions to the Bayles family appear to be lost. 

Yoxford.—Add an English inscription to 
Robert Rivet and Margere his wife ; he died 
in 1593- 

SURREY. 

Beddington. — The choir stalls are un- 
fortunately placed over several brasses. 

Lambeth.—Add an English inscription to 
Margaret, daughter of Sir George Chute, 
1638. 
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Putney.—No. 1 lost. No. 2 is said to 
commemorate a Jane Robertson. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Charlcote.—Disappeared! Where ? 
Coleshill.—Add four shields and English 
inscription to Richard Beresford, died 1651. 


My rubbings from the following churches 
agree with the number and description given 
by Mr. Haines. 

Bedfordshire-—Barton-in-the-Clay, Hough- 
ton Regis, Yielden. 

Berkshire.—Binfield, Brightwell, Stan ford- 
in-the-Vale, Tidmarsh, Tilehurst. 

Buckinghamshire.—Amersham, Denham, 
Turweston, Twyford. 

Cumberland.—Edenhall. 

Devonshire.—Clovelly. 

Dorsetshire.—Caundle Purse, Evershot. 

Essex.—Arkesden, Aveley, Great Baddow, 
Boreham, Bowers Gifford, Brightlingsea, 
Little Chesterford, Christhall (with exception 
of canopy), Dagenham, Eastwood, Faulk- 
bourn, Gosfield, East Horndon, Ingrave, 
Laindon, Leigh, Low Leyton, Littlebury, 
North Ockendon, South Ockendon, Peb- 
marsh, Rayleigh, Rawreth, Rainham, Roch- 
ford, Runwell, Sandon, Shopland, Springfield, 
Stifford, Stondon Massey, Thaxted, Waltham- 
stow, Little Warley, Wenden, Wendon Lofts, 
Willingale Doe. 

Hertfordshire. — Broxbourne (excepting 
three scrolls), Cheshunt, Hinxworth, Ippo- 
lyts, Ickleford. 

Kent.—Boughton-under-Bleare ; in Canter- 
bury—St. Alphage, St. George, St. Margaret, 
St. Martin, St. Mary Northgate, Chartham, 
Dartford, Davington, Darenth, Erith, Hayes, 
Herne, Hoo St. Werburgh, Lydd, St. Marga- 
ret, Rochester, Old Romney, Staplehurst, 
St. Laurence Thanet, Thannington, West 
Wickham. 

Lincolnshire—Buslingthorpe, Croft, Fis- 
kerton, Ingoldmells, Waltham. 

Middlesex.—Ealing, Great Greenford, 
Harrow, Hornsey, Islington ; in London— 
St. Bartholomew the Less, St. Katherine 
(Regent’s Park), Great St. Helen, Bishopsgate 
(which also contains the brasses from the 
church of St. Martin Outwich, now pulled 
down), Holy Trinity in the Minories, St. 
Mary Magdalen (Old Fish Street), All Hal- 
lows ; Barking. 


Norfolk.—Beachamwell, Burnham Thorpe, 
North Creak, South Creak, Felbrigg, West 
Harling, West Lynn, Shernbourne, Sprowston, 
Wiggenhall St. Mary. 

Norwich.—St. Andrew, St. Clement, St. 
George (Colegate), St. John Sepulchre, St. 
Laurence, St. Margaret, St. Michael (Coslany), 
St. Peter (Southgate), St. Stephen, St. Swithin, 

Northamptonshire.—Barton Segrave, Cran- 
ford St. Andrew, Geddington, Higham 
Ferrers (three are at the Vicarage), Ketter- 
ing, Lowick, Newton by Geddington, Newton 
Bromshold, St. Sepulchre (Northampton), 
Rothwell, Tansor, Woodford-cum-Membris, 

Oxfordshire —Charlton-upon-Otmoor, Dor- 
chester, Oddington, Thame, Whitchurch. 

Suffolk.—Burgate, Darsham, Gorlestone, 
Great Saxham. 

Surrey.—Barnes, Oakwood, 
Streatham. 

Sussex.—Poling, Winchelsea, Warbleton. 

Wiltshire.—Devizes, St. John, Upton 
Lovell, Berwick Basset, Seend. 

I shall be very pleased to exchange rub- 
bings of Essex brasses for those of any other 
county. Information as to the present con- 
dition of the brasses in any church, or rub- 
bings thereof, will be very acceptable. It is 
only by means of such inter-communication 
and exchange that a complete collection can 
be formed, or an exhaustive catalogue made. 
In many remote and almost unknown parish 
churchesthere may possibly exist mostinterest- 
ing memorials of this description. Itshould 
never be forgotten that the smallest inscrip- 
tion, like that in the church of St. John 
Sepulchre, Norwich—“ Hic jacet Johanna 
Cok,”—or a single escocheon of arms left 
upon an otherwise despoiled slab, like the 
one at Ingatestone, Essex, is worthy of re- 
cord, and whenever the opportunity occurs 
should be rubbed, and noted with as much 
care as is devoted to a well-known fine 
example. Though many of the seventeenth 
century long English inscriptions are highly 
objectionable on account of their absolute 
profaneness, as in the examples I have pre- 
viously quoted as existing at Yoxford in 
Suffolk, East Mersea, Essex, and in other 
churches, they have their value, and should 
never be passed over. 


Nutfield, 
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The Civil War in Hampshire (1642—45), and the 
Story of Basing House. By the Rev. G. N. GoDwin, 
Chaplain of the Forces. (London: Elliot Stock, 
1882.) 4to, pp. 270. 


ERY honest endeavour in English history 
should command sympathy. To readers 
of Carlyle’s Cromwell, Clarendon’s History 
of the Great Rebellion, D'Israeli’s Charles L,, 

and other works on the period, the above history will 
be found useful for following up the details within a 
limited area. As an extensive chapter in the history 
of the county it should not fail to interest Hampshire 
people. 

Mr. Godwin’s authorities are chiefly contemporary. 
Besides the ‘‘ Mercurius Aulicus” he draws largely 
on the following: the Moderate Intelligencer, Mercurius 
Veridicus, Scottish Dove, Perfect Diurnall, True In- 
former, Kingdom's Weekly Post, and other newspapers. 
It results from the “ method of judicious condensation ” 
used that we lose sight of the authorities frequently. 
In an Appendix some additional facts are given from 
the journals of the House of Commons, and from a 
contemporary account of the siege of Portsmouth, etc. 
The value of these facts, some of which are curious 
and interesting, would have been enhanced if reference 
had been made to them in the body of the work, and 
cohesion, as a whole, would have been further attained 
by a good index, instead of the meagre unexplanatory 
index of persons and places—just the name with a 
string of numerals to it. 

But the book is interesting and valuable, as we have 
indicated. We learn something of Fuller as Chaplain 
of the Forces at Basing House. Several interesting 
letters are printed, and the perspective of concurrent 
events is fairly well kept in view. Hampden’s name 
is not in the index of persons, yet he is said to have 
been placed in confinement in Hampshire after making 
his first stand against the king in the matter of the 
forced loan. 





The Promus of Formularies and Elegancies (being 
private notes circ. 1594, hitherto unpublished). By 
Francis Bacon. Illustrated and elucidated by 

es from Shakespeare by Mrs. HENRY Pott, 
with preface by E. a Assotr, D.D. (London, 

7 Longmans, Green, & Co.) 8vo, pp. xix., 

628. 

We are thankful indeed for anything from the mind 
of Francis Bacon, but it comes to us in *‘ such question- 
able shape.”’ It is tacked on to a theory monstrous in 
itself and monstrous in its results. We are to bid 
good-bye to Shakespeare, and we are to henceforth 
welcome Bacon in his place! We thought that those 
who believed that Shakespeare was not Shakespeare 
were among the outsiders of literary and scholarly 
thought, but it comes terribly near to the inner circle 
when we have the name of Dr. Abbott appended to 
such a book as this, and can only discover a few words 
of mild dissent against Mrs. Pott’s theory that Bacon 
was the real author of Shakespeare’s Plays. But we 
have said that, putting this on one side, we are thank- 





ful to get anything new about Bacon. The MSS. 


from which the book is printed form part of the 
Harleian Collection at the British Museum, consisting 
of fifty sheets or folios ; and it consists of metaphors, 
aphorisms, pithy sayings, proverbs, forms of speech, 
Latin quotations, and other miscellaneous writings of 
very great interest. Particularly may we note the 
value of the proverbs. The compiler has taken these 
notes just as they stand in the MS., and added to 
them, in each case, pi s from Shakespeare which 
contain similar turns of thought. It will be at once 
recognized that this laborious undertaking has its uses 
in illustration of Elizabethan literature and thought. 
This system, when applied to the many English, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and other proverbs, is 
specially useful to the student of folklore and its 
influences on literature; and the author adds an 
acceptable appendix on Lyly’s Proverbs compared 
with Heywood’s, and with Snie noted in the Promus 
and used in the plays. There is a good index, and, 
altogether, we regret only that the author did not 
leave out her theories and give us only her labours. 





Hawick Archeological Society. 

PP. 5, 48. 

This little fasciculus of the society’s transactions (it 
does not possess a title page) shows a degree of 
activity which is very acceptable to the antiquary. 
The papers are on ‘‘ Mills and Multures,” “ Border 
Ballads,” ‘‘ Ancient Religions,” ‘‘The Archeology 
of Books,” “ The Buccleuch Book,” “ Life in Florida,” 
‘*Lower Rulewater and its Associations,” ‘* Local 
Names of Teviotdale;” and we are afraid our 
criticism must be that we would rather have a greater 
attention to local antiquities where, surely, there is 
yet much to be done. 


1881, 1882. 4to., 





The Western Antiquary, or Devon and Cornwall Note 
Book, Edited by W. H. K. Wricut. (Plymouth: 
Latimer & Sons.) 


This excellently conducted local gleaner still con- 
tinues its career of collecting all that is to be collected 
in its neighbourhood. Mr. Wright has got some 
willing and able supporters, and he deserves to 
succeed. We cordially recommend this journal to the 
notice of our readers, some of whom, notably Mr. 
Lach-Szyrma, we observe lend their literary aid to it. 





Retrospections, Social and Archaeological. Vol. I. 
By C. Roacu-SMITH, F.S.A. (George Bell & 
Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 


This volume is confined chiefly to the author’s 
earlier days, and his life in London ; including his 
connections with the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Numismatic Society, and the British Archzological 
Association, of the last of the origin and early years, of 
which it gives the fullest history, with many particulars 
not before published, including details of importance 
and anecdotes of the first six congresses. Among the 
friends noticed at length are the Revs. R. H. Barham 
and §. Isaacson, T. Bateman, H. Hatcher, John 
Brent, Joseph Mayer, Charles Warne, Thomas Wright, 
F. W. Fairholt, the late Lord Londesborough, J. Y. 
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Akerman, Lieut. Waghorn, T. Charles, C. T. Smythe, 
William Bland, Crofton and Dillon Croker, Dawson 
Turner, Hudson Gurney, M. de Gerville, M. de 
Caumont, Seth W. Stevenson, W. H. Brooke, J. R. 
Planché, etc. The author’s archzological researches 
in France, with C. Warne, and with other friends at 
gn > Reculver, Lymne, Pevensey, and along 
the great Roman Wall, are detailed not merely to 
amuse but to instruct ; and the work is used through- 
out for information and for the rectification of errors 
in various works. Roman London receives due at- 
tention. The frontispiece of this deeply interesting 
volume is a photograph of the author, presented by 
Mr. Joseph Mayer. 





Origines Celtice (a Fragment), and other Contri- 
butions to the History of Britain. By EDWIN 
GugsT, LL.D. (London, 1883: Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo., 2 vols. 

We must frankly confess to a disappointment in 
these printed remains from a wonderfully original 
thinker in the domain of English history. But per- 
haps the fault is our own in having expected too 
much. Seldom is a reputation such as Dr. Guest 
eh built up by so small a literary production. But 
seldom, on the other hand, has that literary production 
been so important a contribution to current student- 
thought as were Dr. Guest’s papers on arly 
English Settlements in South Britain, and The Belgic 
Ditches and the probable Date of Stonehenge. These 
two papers, originally printed in the proceedings of 
the Archzological Institute, are now reprinted in the 
second of the two volumes before us, together with 
other important local contributions to the history of 
Britain, namely, British —- and Weapons, 
The Four Roman Ways, The Welsh and English 
Boundaries, after A.D. 577, The Northern Termination 
of Offa’s Dyke, The English Conquest of the Severn 
Valley, On Fethanleag and Uriconium, The Fall of 
Uriconium, Invasion of Britain by Julius Czesar, 
The Campaign of Aulus Plautius in Britain, A.D. 43. 
All these B ee are really invaluable to the student 
of early English history, and we cannot sufficiently 
express our appreciation of the editorial care and 
learning which have placed them so accessibly before 
students. And when we add that Dr. Stubbs is one 
of the editors, there is not much more to be said in 
recommendation of the volumes before us. 

Dr. Guest was in many ways a remarkable man. 
He undertook his literary labours in no half-hearted 
way. His first care was to survey his ground. His 
topographical knowledge of English history was 
probably the first influence towards getting that 
remarkable hold of the modern facts, if we may so 

ut it, of early English history, which Mr. J. R. Green 

as so popularly brought into notice. “As an illus- 
tration of his method in thus going to work, it may be 
mentioned that before writing his paper on The 

Landing of Julius Czesar in Britain, he, having al- 

ready made a most careful survey on the English side, 

spent many days in me ot ap the opposite coast of 

rance, and in scientifically calculating the possible 
changes caused by time and tide, which, more 
especially on the English side, owing to the great 
changes which have taken place in the coast, proved 
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so considerable as to form a most important element 
in the solution of the problem.” A man who could 
work like this was no ordinary antiquary, and it would 
be well if younger antiquaries of modern days would 
emulate this grand example. Much that Dr. Guest 
has done was work unique in its way, and we all 
know the kindly eloquence of Mr. Freeman in ac- 
knowledging his indebtedness to this one of his 
masters. One of the masters of Mr. Freeman is a 
position indeed among English historians ! and: yet 
it is one that Dr. Guest is thoroughly qualified: to 
hold. That he has done so little is because what he 
did he has done so well; and though the regrets 
expressed in our opening sentence extend for the most 
part to the ethnological papers in the first volume, 
they do not for one moment have reference to the im- 
portant papers in the second volume. If readers 
will only take the trouble to check the age 0m 
speculations which Dr. Guest has given in his Origines 
Celtice, there is an immense accumulation of im- 
portant historical material in these papers, but our 
only fear is that some writers, not too profound them- 
selves, will use the great name of Dr. Guest to push 
forward some historical theories no longer tenable by 
the light of science. Other than this qualification we 
have none to the very learned and interesting volumes 
before us, volumes which are graced by the following 
important’ maps—Ancient Wales, South Eastern 
Britain in 520, Map to illustrate Belgic Ditches, The 
Four Roman Ways, Welsh Boundaries after 577, The 
Severn Valley, Invasion of Julius Cesar, The Cam- 
paign of Aulus Plautius ; and by an index of 130 pages, 
which is as complete as anything wished for by the 
Index Society. 


Epics and Romances of the Middle Ages. Adapted 
from the works.of Dr. W. WAGNER. By M. W. 
MACDOWALL, and edited by W. S. W. ANSON. 
(London, 1883: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 8vo,, 
pp. xi. 488. 

In gorgeous cover and gilt edgings, illustrated by 
some good and some not good engravings, we have 
presented to us this, shall we say, old favourite? The 
Langobardian Legends, The Amelu Dietrich of 
Bern, The Nibelung Hero, The Nibelung’s Love, 
The Hegeling Legend, Beowulf, The eg 
Legends, Legends of King Arthur and the Holy 
Grail, and Tannhiuser, are the divisions of the work, 
and they will be sufficient indication to our readers of 
its general interest. One cannot well explain the 
interest always aroused by these old legends—there is 
nothing in modern literature to equal them in purely 
creative fancy; and then their position as the 
legendary history of a scarcely historical epoch is 
one that opens up all those vast questions so dear to 
the folklorist. Altogether we are pleased with this 
handsome volume, and the publishers are certainly 
to be thanked for their enterprise in giving these aids 
to the spread of knowledge on folklore and legendary 
history. 
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METROPOLITAN. 


Society of Antiquaries.—Feb, 22.—Mr,. A. W. 
Franks, Vice-President, in the chair.—Mr. C. S. 
Perceval exhibited several seals, including one belong- 
ing to the provost of the collegiate church of St. An- 
scarius, Bremen, and two hitherto unknown statute 
merchant seals of the towns of Salisbury and Wigan. 
—Mr. Franks exhibited a gold armlet bearing two 
gryphons found in the bed of the Oxus, and supposed 
to be of the period of Alexander the Great—Mr. 
Entwhistle exhibited a lock of Edward IV.’s hair, 
taken when his tomb was opened in the last century. 

March 8.—Mr. John Evans, Vice-President, in the 
chair.—An account was read, written by Mr. North, 
of the discovery of a Roman milestone at Llanfair- 
fechan, in February last, marking the eighth mile 
from Conovium (Conway). The stone bore the name 
of the Emperor Hadrian, of which there are only 
two or three examples in England, one being near 
Leicester. ‘See News, page 227].—Mr. A. J. Evans 
continued his narration of his researches among the 
Roman remains in Illyricum, referring principally to 
the gold mines at Salone. \ 

March 15.—Mr. E. Freshfield, Vice-President, in 
the chair.—Mr. A. Nesbitt exhibited and presented 
a photograph of a very beautiful ivory diptych (pre- 
served at Aosta) of Probus, Consul A.D. 406. This 
is, perhaps, the earliest diptych on which the name 
of the consul occurs with the title of Consul Ordinarius. 
It differs from all other consular diptychs in bearing 
the effigy not of the consul, but of the emperor 
(Honorius).—Mr. E. Freshfield exhibited a processional 
cross of copper gilt, 2 ft. 3 in. long by 18 in. wide, 
and of Spanish work, which had been a good deal 
knocked about, and had been very coarsely repaired. 
—Mr. L. B. Phillips exhibited a seal-headed silver 
eg bearing the Exeter mark.—The remainder of 
the evening was occupied with the exhibition and 
description of numerous and valuable specimens of 
ecclesiastical embroidery. 

March 12.—Dr. Samuel Birch in the chair.—A 
a was read by Mr. H. Rassam on “ Recent 

iscoveries of Ancient Babylonian Cities.” Mr. 
Rassam detailed how, on visiting the mound Dair, 
where some fragments of bricks inscribed with cunei- 
form writing had been picked up, the site Aboo-habba 
was , and upon examination proved to be the 
remains of an old Babylonian city. 

British Archeological Association.—Feb. 21. 
—The Rev. S. M. Mayhew in the chair.—Mr. L. 

Brock exhibited a contemporary drawing of Winchester 
Palace, Southwark, showing its ruins after the fire ; 
also a Roman cinerary urn found in King Street by 
the late Mr. G. Gwilt in 1819.—Mr. C. Brent described 
an Indian stiletto-scissors of very peculiar form.—The 
chairman exhibited a fine collection of antiquities, 
principally from excavations in London, the most 
important being a Roman jet ring with a cross and 





palm leaves of Christian origin, found in the Minories ; 
also a Roman axe-head similar to those carried by 
lictors, from Leadenhall, and a fire-arrow with arms 
below the dart for holding the combustibles.—Mr. 
Martin exhibited some Roman pottery found in Hol- 
born, one pot being similar to the olive or honey pots 
used in Spain to the present day.—A paper was then 
read ‘*On Roman Southwark,” by Dr. Rendle.-—The 
proceedings were brought to a close by a discussion 
on the interesting paper ‘‘ On Signboards in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard,” by Mr, S. Cuming, read at the previous 
meeting. 

March 21.—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—The 
Rev. Prebendary Scarth rendered a report of his re+ 
cent visit to inspect the remarkable Gallo-Roman 


. town now being excavated near Poictiers. It is of 


considerable extent, but, no enclosing wall having 
been found, it would appear that it was a health 
resort rather than a place of strength. The remains 
of a large temple, measuring 250 feet to the facade, 
have been already open to view. The temple is 
approached by two flights of steps, and has a triple 
colonnade, each composed of twenty-two fluted columns. 
It is in the form of a Greek cross, with an octagonal 
cella, and it appears to have been dedicated to the 
Gallo-Roman Apollo. This building is but one of 
several, baths of large extent, a hostelry, and a theatre 
having been already met with.—A paper was read by 
Mr. E. Walford on the curious old Flemish glass in 
Vane House, Hampstead, formerly the residence of 
Bishop Butler, 1740-50, when Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Anthropological Institute.—Feb. 27.—Prof. W. 
H. Flower, President, in the chair.—Mr. A. Taylor 
read a paper “On the Homological Nature of the 
Human Skeleton.” 

Historical.—March 15.—Mr. Alderman Hurst in 
thechair.—Mr. C. Walford read a paper “On Historical 
Incidents associated with Bridges."—The Rev. W. 
Dawson read a paper ‘‘On the Keltic Church and 
Early English Christianity,” in which he pointed out 
the peculiar circumstances of the country when the 
Italian mission arrived under Augustine. 

Folk-lore.—March 14.—Earl Beauchamp, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. A. Lang read a paper “‘ On 
the Mythology of the Aryans of India.” Mr, 
first pointed out the sources of evidence of Aryan 
mythology in the Vedas and Brahmama. Describing 
these early Hindu books, Mr. Lang pointed out how 
necessary it was that some standard of evidence should 
be arrived at to distinguish in the Vedas what hymns 
are modern and what old. He then proceeded to 
discuss the myths about the origin of the world and 
of man, and showed how inconsistent and fanciful 
savages were in their theories on this subject. Mr, 
Lang then dwelt with the subject of Aryan myths 
derived from the savage, and gave evidence that one 
hymn in the Vedas proved the existence of human 
sacrifice among the Aryans of India ; that the gods of 
the Vedic hymns have power over earth and heaven, 
as well as over the moral world; that the Vedic 
mythology touches savage mythology in the scurrilous 
stories told of the gods, wherein every act of folly is 
attributed to Aryan deities. The Vedas do not con- 
tain the oldest ideas—they contain ideas very old and 
very new, very mythological and very philosophical ; 
and in the course of his paper Mr. Lang set forth 
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many ex@mples where savage myths touched upon 
Hindu myths.—In the discussion which followed, the 
President, Mr. Gomme, Mr. Nutt, and Mr. Blind 
took part. 

Philological.—March 16.—Mr. A. J. Ellis, Vice- 
President, in the chair.—The papers read were: A 
postscript by Prince L. L. Bonaparte to his paper 
*¢On Neuter Neo-Latin Substantives;” ‘“‘ On Spoken 
Portuguese,” by Mr. H. Sweet. 

Numismatic.—March 15.—Dr. J. Evans, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. F. Whelan exhibited a selection of 
Italian and German medals from the collection of Sir 
W. F. Douglas.—Mr. Hoblyn brought for exhibition 
a silver medal struck on the occasion of the reinstitution 
of the Order of the Garter by Charles II. in 1678. 
Mr. Hoblyn also showed a selection of patterns, proofs, 
and fine impressions of English, Irish, and Scottish 
halfpennies from Charles II. to Victoria.—Mr. J. G. 
Hall exhibited a selection of ecclesiastical coins in 
gold and silver of the Popes Martin V., Nicholas V., 
Alexander VI., Paul III. and IV., and Pius IV.; of 
the Archbishops of Treves, Bohemund II., 1354-62, 
and Cuno II..von Falkenstein, 1362-88; of the Arch- 
bishops of Cologne, Walram, Count of Jiilich, 1332-49, 
Wilhelm von Gennep, 1349-62, Friedrich III., Count 
of Saarwerden, 1370-1414, and Dietrich II., Count of 
Morsz, 1414-63; of the Bishops of Wurzburg, Gerhard 
von Schwarzburg, 1372-1400, and Godfried von Lim- 
purg, 1443-55; and of the a of Durham, Sever 
or Seveyer, 1502-5.—Mr. R. A. Hoblyn read a paper, 
communicated by Mr. Wakeford, on a hoard of English 
coins of Henry I. and Stephen, lately found by some 
labourers while trenching a piece of waste land in the 
parish of Linton, about three miles from Maidstone. 

Royal Society of Literature.—Feb. 21.—Mr. 
E. W. Brabrook in the chair.—Mr. Pfoundes read a 
ow **On Art and Literature, their Connection : a 

sson from Old Japan.” 

March 21.—Mr. J. Haynes in the chair.—Mr. C. 
J. Stone read a paper “On the Excavated Temples 
of India and their Antiquity reconsidered from the 
Evidence of the Buddhist Pilgrims,” in which he con- 
tended that the excavations of Ellora, Elephanta, etc., 
ought to be again relegated to the remote assigned 
to them by Heeran and other writers of former days. 

Archzological Institute.—March 1.—The Rev. 
Sir T. H. B. Baker, Bart., in the chair.—Mr. J. P. 
Harrison read a paper “On Saxon Remains in Minster 
Church, Isle of Sheppey.”” Among the features belong- 
ing to the early church, an arcade of seven openings, 
extending acrcss the east wall, and possibly connected 
with the upper choir, was commented upon, as well 
as five sets of Roman flue-tiles, passing through the 
wall about twelve feet from the ground, which had 
been discovered by Mr. Harrison. It was noticeable 
that the semicircular-headed openings were built 
irregularly of Roman tiles, more Romano, as at Brix- 
worth.—Mr. C. E. Keyser read a paper ‘‘On Mural 
Paintings at Farnborough Church, Hampshire.”—Mr. 
Keyser read a second paper ‘On Mural Paintings at 
Oakwood Chapel, Surrey.”—Mr. Hartshorne read 
some notes on two suits of Japanese armour exhibited 
by himself, and called attention to the survival in 
their details of classical and medizval methods of 
defence.—Mr. W. T. Watkin communicated his seventh 
annual list of Roman inscriptions found in Britain,— 





Mr. A. E. Griffiths sent a collection of views of old 
London ; the Rev. J. E. Waldy exhibited a silver 
dish from Claverton Church, near Bath, engraved in 
Dutch style after a Greek design; Mr. Ready laid 
before the meeting a series of twelve bowls in Roman 
glass, objects of the greatest beauty ; and Mr. Court 
sent an acanthus leaf in bronze, terminating in a bat’s 
head, a beautiful Roman relic from Carlisle. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Chetham Society—March 30th.—Annual Meet- 
ing.—Mr. James Crossley, President, in the chair.— 
The report presented by the Council stated that they 
regret that during the past year only one volume has 
been issued, viz., part ii. of the Visitation of Lanca- 
shire and part of Cheshire in 1533, by commission 
from Thomas Benalt, Clarencieux, forming vol. cx. of 
the series. The volumes of the old series already due 
for the years 1881 and 1882 are in the following state : 


—(a) Mr. Corser’s Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, part xi., ‘ 


is printed up to page 140. Its issue has been delayed 
on account ofthe preparation of the index to the com- 
plete work of eleven parts. (4) TheCompotus of Henry 
de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, respecting ‘his lands in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, A.D. 1297, is printed off 
as far as page 176, It is expected that the editor, the 
Rev. P. A. Lyons, will shortly complete it. (c) The 
Inventories F Goods in the Churches and Chapels of 
Lancashire A.D. 1552. Edited by Mr. J. E. Bailey. 
The Inventories for West Derby Hundred are printed 
off or are in type; and there only remains the northern 
hundreds, to which the editor is now frre his 
attention. (d) The Diary and Correspondence of Dr. 
John Worthington, vol. ii. part ii., concluding the 
work.—Mr. Crossley’s engagements during the past 
year have prevented him from completing the copy 
for the press ; but he hopes to be able shortly to give 
his undivided attention to it. (¢) General Index to 
Vols. XXX. to the end of the first Series (excluding 
Mr. Corser’s Anglo-Poetica, separately indexed), in 
two vols. The work has been placed in the hands of 
Mr. W. E. Axon, from whom an accurate and com- 
plete Index may be expected. He expects to complete 
it within the year. These two volumes will thus 
complete the Old Series. For the New Series, begin- 
ning with the year 1882-3, the following volumes have 
been put in hand :—The first to be issued will be a 
volume taken from the Raines MSS., entitled the 
Vicars of Rochdale, now in the press, under the care 
of Mr. H. H. Howorth. Another volume, from the 
same source, and also in the press, is entitled the 
Rectors and Wardens of Manchester. This volume 
will be edited by Mr. James Crossley and Mr. J. E. 
Bailey. The third volume will either be Av account 
of the Old Church Libraries of Lancashire and Chesh- 
ire, by Mr. R. C. Christie, or the Statutes of Chester 
Cathedral, 1544, by the very Rev. Dr. Howson, 
Dean of Chester. The Council have also in view the 
publication of volumes on the following subjects :— 
The Common-Place Book of John Byrom, including 
his Journal and Letters, for the years 1730-1; The 
Accounts of the Constables of Manchester, 1613-47, 
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and 1742-80 ; A volume of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Wills ; A History of Poulton-le-Fylde ; A selection 
trom Canon Raines’s Literary and Antiquarian Corre- 
spondence ; The Chartulary of Furness Abbey. 

Norfolkand Norwich Archeological Society.— 
Annual Meeting, March 13th, 1883.—The Very Rev. 
the Dean of Norwich presided.—It has long been a 
subject of enquiry and uncertainty vanes, | Norfolk 
antiquaries from what source the historian Blomefield 
obtained his knowledge of the number of ‘‘ communi- 
cants” in the different parishes for the year 1603. 
One of the members has now made the discovery, and 
it is proposed to print and expend a small sum in 
copying this document,—a’ return made in 1603 to 
Archbishop Whitgift of ‘‘Communicants and Recu- 
sants,” ‘ol other interesting points, so far as relates 
to this county. Attention has been called of late 
by many archeological societies and leading journals, 
as well as by some bishops and archdeacons in their 
charges, to the importance of collecting accurate in- 
formation as to the old church plate still existing. A 
volume has been published of this nature for the 
diocese of Carlisle; several societies and private 
persons have undertaken other districts; we have 
already in vol. ix., part 1, catalogued the Deanery of 
Redenhall, and considerable progress has been made 
for a list of all the plate belonging to churches in the 
city of Norwich, which it is expected may appear in 
the next part. Some good service, it is hoped, was 
done by the society in the past year, by the efforts of 
the President and committee in preventing the destruc- 
tion of existing remains, and the disturbance of ancient 
and hallowed precincts. Their strong protest against 
the invasion of the Cathedral Close by a railway, and 
the removal and entire loss of the Old Tolhouse of 
Great Yarmouth, were among the most prevailing 
causes of the abandonment of those objectionable 
schemes.—The summer meeting of the past year was 
one of much interest, and was largely attended. Its 
chief object was to take advantage of the kind permis- 
sion of A, C. Fountaine, Esq., to visit his unrivalled 
collection, chiefly of majolica, and the pottery of 
Henry II. and Palissy, at Narford Hall. The excur- 
sion also included the Churches of Narburgh, Narford, 
Westacre, and Castleacre, with the extremely fine 
earthworks at the latter place.—The Rev. C. R. Man- 
ning placed upon the table some photographs of draw- 
i from the screen of Babingly Church, in the 
collection of the late Mr. Dawson Turner, which are 
now in the British Museum.—Dr. Bennet exhibited 
some highly interesting documents from the muniment 
room of Shadwell Court, the seat of Sir R. J. Buxton, 
M. P., and offered some remarks as to the origin of 
the collegiate institutions throughout the county.— 
The Rev. W. F. Creeny had on view some examples 
from his collection of the rubbings of brasses, and 
gave a veryinteresting account of each. The rubbings. 
twenty-five in number, were obtained in North Ger- 
many, and included a facsimile of the oldest brass in 
existence, viz., that in the church at Verden, bearing 
date 1231; from Meissen, near Dresden, were rub- 
bings of the monumental brasses of the founders of 
the Saxon Royal Family—the ancestors of the late 
Prince Consort. 

Somerset Archeological and Natural History 
Society.—March 12.—Mr. C. E. J. Esdaile occupied 





the chair—A paper was read by the Rev. A. B. 
Prole, upon the ‘‘Cistercian Rule,” as adopted 
by the monks of Cleeve Abbey, near Washford. 
The Cistercians originated from Stephen Harding, of 
Sherborne, in Dorset, in 1098, including the monks 
of Molesme, to found a stricter Canon on the Bene- 
dictine forndation at Citeaux, in Burgundy. These 
in 1115 were called Bernardines, from St. Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairvaux, who adopted the dress of an 
Italian peasant for his Citeaux or Cistercian monks, 
just as in later times the Dominicans assumed the 
usual country garb then common in Spain. The 
formation of the Cistercian rule had only been com- 
aratively lately discovered among MSS., and edited 
or the first time by Walcott. His translation gave 
the first principles of architectural arrangement both of 
their ecclesiastical and domestic buildings, as well as 
the rubrics which governed their ritual. One of their 
rules was that they were to build not less than ten 
miles from any considerable town, amidst green woods, 
rapid streams, or the gloomy Glastonbury-like moors. 
All their houses were abbeys, in order that each might 
be independent and its ene equal either to other. 
The site was generally chosen as the result of a parent’s 
grief, or of a dream, as at Bath, where the abbey was 
founded by a person who had a dream of angels; or 
from real or fancied resemblance to some spot in 
Palestine. At Durham it was supposed there was a 
resemblance to Mount Zion, and at Hulne to Mount 
Carmel. The nuns of Grace Dieu fancied a certain 
spot bore a likeness to the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
accordingly planted it with olive-trees, which remain 
tothis day. In every foundation an abbot and twelve 
brethren were sent to occupy, build, and work, all 
having the essential canon of their order well imprinted 
in their mind—“labore est orare.”” It was an inflexible 
Cistercian rule that the minsters should be built in the 
shape of a Roman cross, that there were to be no 
pinnacled steeples, and only one massive central tower, 
which was to contain one bell only. Inside, the 
windows were plain and undivided, there was no wall 
colouring, and none of that superfluous ornamentation 
which was calculated to deaden all feelings of reverence 
and to draw away the mind from its chief centre, 
which was, of course, the altar in the holy sanctuary. 
The west front was noticeable for its severe simplicity. . 
The altar, for some unknown reason, stood apart from 
the wall. There was no lady chapel, for all their 
churches, almost without exception, were dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin. The rev. gentleman proceeded 


- to refer to the conventual or domestic Cistercian rule. 


There were four classes of buildings, the claustral, 
occupied by the monks; the domestic, occupied by 
the servants ; and the hospitable, where alms were 
distributed. A monastery was like a little town, for 
all trades were represented within its walls, to supply 
all domestic, farm, and agricultural wants. he 
canonical hours were said duly in the monk’s chair 
after midnight. After this they again retired to their 
rest, and slept until six am., when there rang the 
‘*skilla,” which proclaimed that it was time to go to 
the lavatory. The matin mass followed, then chapter 
and breakfast. In earlier times holy mass followed 
Sexts, and dinner was served at hones, a word from 
which the word lunch, and the Somersetshire word 
nunch, were derived, This was at three pm. On 
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leaving the refectory the monks went to the choir to say 
Sexts, and thence to the cemetery, where, bareheaded, 
they remembered that the dead and the alive were one 
through Holy Baptism. In summer there was the 
meridian sleep, and then study until the evening or 
supper time, which was fixed at 5 p.m. After vespers 
they proceeded to the chapter-house for collations 
until salvi at 6 p.m. Sometimes they took a short 
walk in the summer, in the gardens and meadows, 
and had perhaps a game of bowls. After this it was 
‘all in,” and the monastery was locked up until 
seven a.m. next morning. ey also had their days 
of recreation, when there were spectacles, answering 
to {ye theatricals, interludes, watchnights, outdoor 
and indoor preachments, feasts; and rare feasts too, 
within the close, at the installation of a new abbot. 
Then they also celebrated the anniversaries of those 
who had been connected with them, but who had 
died. peg their ordinary avocations and meals 
silence was always observed, and it was shown how 
conversation formed one of the most important of the 
items of the days of recreation. 

Andover Archeological Society.—March 5.— 
The President (the Vicar) occupied the chair.—A 
paper was read by the Rev. R. H. Clutterbuck, on “‘the 
Clothing Trade in Hampshire.”—The entries about 
matters connected with the Clothing Trade in the ‘‘ State 
Papers Domestic Series ” were almost countless. He 
selected one of the shortest, which he thought would 
enable them to go on as from a kind of text. ‘‘Con- 
cerning ye Cloth of Reading, etc. That the Cloth of 
Reading, Newbury, and Basingstoke is more falsely 
made than ye white cloth ever was appeareth by ye 
coppy of ye letter herewith going written fro ye compa 
of in chauds advent at Hambrough to ye cmpa yt are 
in London. If those ‘townes were putt into ye 
commission it would not coste one penny more by the 
yeare for looking to ye commission is re all interlop, 
and whoever will doe trade in this kindle of cullored 
cloath, and sell the same in a straggling and dis 
manner within ye territorys where ye merchants 
advents were (until of late) solely privileged, and doe 
much debase ye commoditie as oe greate damage 
unto ye trade of yt nr, a and yeat would then 
have their cloth bettered by ye cmpanys names and 
they contribute nothing thereunto.” 3rd Jan., 1633. 
He was proposing himself to try and make these 
points the clearer, and yet he thought he could as 
they passed dispose of one most important fact. These 
centres—these market towns—were theemporia whence 
the produce of the adjacent county would go to the 
central market. Thus very likely it may turn out 
that the produce of our surrounding would be sent to 
Basingstoke. Our Hampshire clothier—for they 
would be as local as they may—would, first of all, 
have to buy his wool, and for that purpose he would, 
at times at any rate, have to go to the wool-market 
towns. From thence he would bring it in a “‘ pack,” 
ona horse or mule. Having got it home he would 
give it out to some of the villagers to be cleansed and 
picked. The operation of opening out the locks of 
the wool was often performed by women, who, stand- 
ing round a wattle hurdle placed table-wise, and each 
armed with a willow wand in either hand, beat on the 
wool spread before them in a regular timed succession 
of blows, till the locks of wool were disentangled, 





and the dust shaken out. The next process was the 
dyeing. The preliminary “blue lying,” is still called 
‘* woading,” from the use of woad, which was originally 
employed. The dyes used now were indigo and log- 
wood, which latter substance had been the subject of 
much curious litigation. Various — had, or 
were supposed to have, peculiar advantages for —_ 
colours. Thus the Stroud Valley, he had already 
mentioned, where his forefathers lived, was famous 
for its production of scarlet, and so Fuller says, ‘“They 
have the benefit of an excellent water for colouring 
their cloth, being the sweet rivulet of Stroud. Now 
no rational man will deny occult qualities of perfection 
in some above other waters (whereby Spanish steel, 
non natura sed linctura, becomes more tough than 
ours in England), as the best reds are dyed in Stroud 
waters. Hence it is that this shire hath afforded 
many wealthy clothiers, whereof some may seem in 
their looms into their clothes called Webb’s cloth, and 
Clutterbuck’safter thename of the first makers of them, 
for many years after.” He had an old journal of his 
great grandfather, in which he speaks in 1773 of going 
to see his cousin ‘colour scarlet.” The woo! after 
having been washed in running water was dried, and 
if they ever made the journey he had recommended 
they would see on this side of Stroud some curious- 
looking round towers which were erected for this 
purpose. When dried, the wool had to be scribbled 
—opened out, or carded, as the process was called— 
and when this was complete it was ready for spinning 
into threads. This spinning was the peculiar industry 
of the gentler sex, who, in their.unmarried condition, 
even yet, dignified this most ancient craft by con- 
descending to bear the name of spinsters. It was 
done by means of a wheel which wound the thread 
from a distaff, at least it was in comparatively later 
times, but the spindle was the prototype of the wheel. 
The body of clothiers who came over with the 
Conqueror were increased by several considerable 
emigrations from Flanders subsequently, particularly 
in the reign of Henry I. and of Stephen. He laid 
much stress on this because it was not uncommon to 
hear it stated that the clothing trade in this country 
owes its origin, or at any rate its renewal, to the 
Flemish brought over by Philippa, wife of Edward ITI, 
Bradford flistorical and Antiquarian Society. 
—March 16.—Mr. T. T. Fenwell in the chair.—Mr. 
S. O. Bailey, the secretary, reported that several mem- 
bers of the council had attended the meeting held at 
the Town Hall on Tuesday, summoned by the Mayor 
with a view of encouraging the various scientific, art, 
and literary societies to amalgamate, and a letter was 
read from the Town Clerk which embodied the resolu- 
tion passed at that meeting.—Mr. Glossop then read 
his paper on * The Ancient British Remains. on Roms 
balds Moor,” amd pointed out that this moor is very 
rich indeed in circles, camps, grave mounds, cairns, 
and various other proofs of Ancient British habitation. 
Early Scottish Text Society.—March 7th.— 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fergusson in the chair.—The Rev. 
_ Walter Gregor, secretary, reported that the Lord 
Justice-General had intimated his acceptance of the 
office of president, and that the following noblemen 
and gentlemen had agreed to become vice-presidents : 
—The Marquis of Lothian, the Marquis of Bute, the 
Earl of Rosebery, Professor Masson, and Lieutenant: 
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Colonel Fergusson. Mr. Gregor further reported that 
the number of members now amounted to something 
over 300, and that Professor Skeat, who had under- 
taken to edit the “ King’s Quhair,” wrote stating that 
he had prepared most of it for the press. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—March 
12th.—Dr. Arthur Mitchell, vice-president, in the 
chair.—The first paper read was entitled ‘St. Ninian’s 
Suburb and the Collegiate Church of the Holy Trinity, 
founded‘at Edinburgh by Queen Mary of Gueldres, 
the widow of James II., in 1462,” by Daniel Wil- 
son, LL.D. After referring to the fact that thirty-five 
years had now elapsed since the demolition of this 
venerable structure, and that he alone survived of the 
band of antiquaries who assembled within its walls in 
1848 to take part in the search for the remains of its 
royal foundress, Dr. Wilson went on to say that it 
seemed fitting that such a historical memorial of the 
fifteenth century should not be allowed to be swept 
away without some effort to preserve a definite record 
of its actual appearance and architectural details, Of 
this interesting building, which was the earliest speci- 
men of the ecclesiastical architecture of the reign of 
James III., Dr. Wilson was enabled to make careful 
sketches, and these he submitted to the Society. In 
his paper, Dr. Wilson described these drawings in 
detail, and he also gave a historical notice of the 
Suburb of St. Ninian’s, so named from the chapel of 
that Saint which stood on its north side, and called 
attention to the hall of the Cordwainers, from which 
a sketch was exhibited of the arms and motto over the 
main entrance. The neighbouring structure, known 
as Dingwall Castle; the adjacent Leper Hospital ; 

‘and the supposed Roman road which traversed the 
quarter, were likewise referred to.—In the second 
paper, the Rev. R. R. Lingard-Guthrie contributed a 
very interesting notice of the graves of the Regicides 
at Vevay, in Switzerland, with copies of the inscrip- 
tions, some of which have not been visible for a cen- 
tury at least, but which he had the opportunity of 
copying while some repairs were being executed on 
the church in autumn last.—The third paper was a 
notice of an ancient portrait on a panel formerly in 
Stirling Castle, by Mr. Dalrymple. The picture, 
which is now the property of Mr. Dalrymple, was 
exhibited to the meeting. It is on an oak panel 154 
inches by 19 inches, and represents a man in the cos- 
tume and armour of the second half of the sixteenth 
century. It has been considered to be of the school 
of Clouet, the French portrait painter of that period, 
but the character of the countenance is Scottish, and 
the original may have been one of the many Scots who 
frequented France in that age.—The fourth paper was 
a description by Dr. John Alexander Smith, secretary, 
of a considerable collection of stone implements and 
other objects, chiefly of what has been called a neo- 
archaic character, from Shetland and Fair Isle, which 
had recently been presented to the Museum by Mr. 
John Bruce, jun., of Sumburgh, and others. The 
casts of the Kildalton cross, and of six other sculp- 
tured stones in Islay, which were some time ago sent 
to the Museum by Mrs. Ramsay of Kildalton, were 
described by Dr. Arthur Mitchell from notes supplied 
by Mrs. Ramsay. 
Cambridge Philological Society.—March ist. 

--The President, Professor Skeat, in the chair.—Dr. 





Kennedy read a paper on “* Soph. Oced Tyr. 44, 45.” 
—Mr. Fennell read a paper on Greek representation 
of aspirates after nasals. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—March 5th. 
The Rev. R. Burn, M.A. (President) in the chair.— 
Mr. Lewis exhibited (on the part of the Rev. C. W. 
King) and described an onyx cameo in two strata, 
white upon brown, bearing in high relief the portrait - 
bust of Marcia, wife of the Emperor Commodus (A.D. 
180—192) ; on her head she wears the Nemean lion’s 
skin, which is tied by the claws under her neck, thus 

iving her the character of Omphale, just as her 

usband loved to be represented as the Hercules 
Romanus. The stone is 1% inch long by § in. 
broad, and was recently found in laying gas-pipes at 
Caerleon-on-Usk.—Mr. G. F. Browne showed a draw- 
ing of ornamental scrolls from the mausoleum of 
Galla Placidia at Ravenna, and pointed out their 
almost exact resemblance to the scrolls on “ Paulinus’s 
Cross” at Whalley, of which no other example is 
known in England. He gave reasons for thinking it 
probable that Paulinus had visited Ravenna before 
being sent to England (A.D. 601). He showed also 
a drawing of continuous scrolls with birds, leaves, 
fruit, etc., from the tomb of St. Januarius in the 
Catacomb of St. Praetextatus at Rome, and pointed 
out their remarkable resemblance to the scrolls with 
birds, etc., on the great crosses at Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle, remarking that the date indicated on the 
Bewcastle cross, about A.D. 665, coincided with the 
time at which Wilfrid was making visits to Rome, 
and was not long prior to the date at which the 
Catacombs ceased to be pr of pilgrimage, on the 
removal of the relics of saints to the churches in 
Rome. Mr. Browne then showed a drawing of a 
Saxon stone in the portico of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
with rubbings of its four panels of interlacing work. 
It was one of ten stones found in 1810 at the founda- 
tions of the Castle of William I. at Cambridge. The 
stone is divided into four panels by a rec 
cross, the head and foot of which terminate in a 
horse-shoe. Many of the Irish sculptured slabs, and 
some of those found at Hartlepool and elsewhere in 
the north of England, are divided into panels by 
crosses with arms ending in semicircles, the old 
symbol of the moon-deity in the north of Europe; 
but the only instance quoted by Mr. Browne of the 
use of the horse-shoe in this connection is in the mag- 
nificent fly-leaf at the commencement of St. Matthew 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels. One of the horse-shoes 
on the Cambridge stone contains a Latin cross with 
the head in the form of a capital T with vertical 
returns, and across the shaft below the arms there is 
a similar figure. The fly-leaf at the commencement 
of St. Luke in the Lindisfarne Gospels has exactly 


‘this figure at the termination of the arms.—Professor 


Hughes gave some archzological notes on the neigh- 
bourhood of Mentone, First he called attention to 
the caves of Baoussé Roussé or the Rochers Rouges, 
These caves occur somewhat irregularly at heights 
varying from sixty to four hundred feet above the sea 
in the cliffs which bound the east bay of Mentone. 
He found among other things the entice skeleton of 
a man lying at full length at a considerable depth in 
the cave déris—in which he records the occurrence 
of the extinct mammalia, The skeleton was whole, 
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whereas all the other remains were in a fragmentary 
condition. .It was laid out with ornaments of shell 
arranged on the head. So it was inferred that the 
skeleton was certainly buried, and therefore may belong 
to any period even later than palzolithic times. The 
neolithic implements being photographed with it 
showed a want of knowledge or want of care. In the 
caves examined no evidence was found of remains of 
the period of the mammoth, but in the collection of 
M. Bomfils were molars of that species, whichwere said 
to have been derived from a deep stony clay deposit 
through which the railway was cut, and which pro- 
bably did extend into some of the caves. There were 
flakes and chips in abundance in the cave by the 
quarry, and remains of sea-shells, small birds, oxen, 
deer, and others of the more recent groups of animals. 
On the hills chiefly west of Mentone there are a 
number of rude stone-works. Immediately below the 
road from Roccabrunna to Turbia, where it winds 
round one of the limestone bluffs that form such a 
marked feature on this part of the coast, there is 
a series of terraces built up with large stones such 
as occur all over the slope of the hill, broken off by 
the action of the weather from the crags, The upper- 
most terrace was about ten feet high, the next below 
it about seven, the third about four, and the lowest 
about fifteen, as shown in the diagram. The average 
breadth of the terraces was about twenty feet. Stones 
were roughly arranged to form side walls, the most 
eastern of which was prolonged down the steep crest 
of the ridge, and there were some indications of its 
having been continued to the end of the promontory. 
These have been compared to the walls of Tiryns in 
Argolis. Fragments of pottery were found in the 
surface soil, which, though resembling the coarser 
Roman tiles and vessels, might easily have belonged 
to a much more recent date, and have been carried on 
to the land in top-dressing. Besides, if there were no 
doubt about the age of the pottery there is nothing 
to connect them in any way with the building of the 
terraces, and we cannot refer cyclopian buildings to 
the Romans, There are other stoneworks in the 
neighbourhood, which, from the description received, 
may have been rude primeval forts, but it is needful 
to be much on one’s guard in a country where shep- 
herds wander far from home, and where the wolf and 
the bear are still sometimes seen, and the flocks must 
be carefully protected in a fold at night. Near Vinti- 
miglia a small portion of a Roman theatre has been 
recently found in digging for sand, and the enlightened 
Government of Italy has taken charge of the explora- 
tion. The part opened out consists of an entrance 
low door, and a portion of the lower stone benches, 
They are built of enormous slabs of a cream-coloured 
limestone referred to the Lewer Cretaceous, and all 
look as fresh as if the building were now being 
erected instead of being exhumed after many centuries. 
So also the smaller buildings close by, from which 
Roman sepulchral urns and funeral ornaments and 
offerings were procured, are marvellously fresh, even 
the plaster being sound. These buildings are covered 
by a grey sand and ruin rubbish, the usual surface 
débris and growth of a waste place over which strong 
winds frequently swept, carrying sand and dust. Was 
it ever finished, and if so what rough scenes did its 
walls witness before Roman luxury was driven away 


for ever? Where did the Romans and Romanized 
natives live who frequented it? 
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Beefsteak Society.—17th March.—Mr. T. W. 
Robinson, at a recent meeting of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, exhibited two silver salt- 
spoons belonging to the Beefsteak Society, and gave 
an account of the origin of that famous social institu- 
tion :—In 1735, when John Rich occupied a con- 
spicuous position at Covent Garden Theatre, he was 
accustomed to arrange the ‘‘ business” of his panto- 
mimes and plays in a private room ; and here it was 
his habit to remain to dinner and cook his own beef- 
steak on his own gridiron. On these occasions he was 
frequently visited by persons of note, and amongst 
them, on one occasion, was Mordaunt, Earl of Peter- 
borough, who, after partaking of the humble meal, 
expressed himself so delighted that, on going away, he 
proposed a renewal of it on the following ana 
The old earl returned at the same hour the next week, 
accompanied by three or four men of wit and learning ; 
and although one historian records that the Beefsteak 
Society originated in the painting room of Lambert, at 
the same period, the visit to Rich would appear to 
have been the circumstance which gave rise to it. 
The society being established, its meetings took place 
every Saturday in a room at the top of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and the food was rigidly confined to beef- 
steaks, As time wore on the society was considered 
an important element in the theatrical events of the 
day, and it became a matter of considerable difficulty 
to obtain access to it, either as member or visitor. All 
furniture in the room, and the various articles used for 
the convivial purposes of the society, were ornamented 
with the emblematical gridiron, and the eccentric 
motto, “Beef and Liberty.” That equality did exist 
amongst the members is illustrated by the fact that 
such men as Lord Brougham and the Duke of Leinster 
(who, in their time, joined the society) were compelled 
in their turn to do butler’s duty by conveying wine 
from the cellars to thedining room. The society came 
to an end in 1869, and the whole of the furniture, 
portraits, prints, and plate belonging to the society 
were sold by auction, and realised upwards of £600. 

Staple Parish Registers.—The Rev. C. T. Brom- 
wich, the late curate of Fairfield, who is acting as a 
locum tenens at Staple, Kent, has been examining the 
registers of his new parish, and writing to a local 
friend a few days since, gives the following interesting 
particulars :—Our registers begin with 1544, and our 
churchwardens’ accounts in 1636. At the end of an 
old register I found a record of an indulgence: ‘‘ Be 
it known. unto all men whom it may concern that I, 
Edward Fellon, Curate of Staple, in East Kent, do 
give Licence to Mary Omer and her daughter Ann of 
the same parish (so far as the Statute in that case 
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provided doth allow me) I grant them this Licence to 
eat flesh during the time of this present Lent; in re- 
gard that the said Mrs. Mary Omer being lately 
brought to bed and continuing weak and sickly can- 
not eat fish without the great hurt and detriment of 
her health. And the said daughter being about the 
age of three years and an half” old cannot eat fish. 
February 22nd, 1636.”—This indulgence is signed by 
the Vicar and two Churchwardens. The following is 
an entry ofa Parish Funeral in 1699 : “ Paid for laying 
forth John Vinton and for an Affidavit and sundries at 
his funeral, 4s.—Paid for 5 gallons of Beer at Jo Vin- 
ton’s Funeral, 3s. a.—Pot for Pipes and Tobacco 
there, 7d.—Paid for Jo Vinton’s Knoll and Grave, 3s. 
—Paid for Registering Jo Vinton, 4d.—Paid for a 
Coffin for Jo Vinton, 8s.—Paid for my trouble when 
Jo Vinton was buried, 1s. 6d.—Paid to Thomas Reader 
for Jo Vinton’s death, 4s.” I find at the end of each 
year the names of those buried, and then a declaration 
that they were all buried according to Act of Parlia- 
ment. In 1637 a labourer earned 14d. a day, a mason 
18d., a carpenter 14d.—In 1688 I find the record ofa 
gift, by the Council of the Parish, ‘‘ To a Darbyshire 
man, 2s. 6d,”—while in another old register the 
following is recorded—Collected in the Parish of 
Staple for and towards ye relief of ye poor of Wappin, 
having suffered by a lamentable fire July 3rd, 1658, 
the sum of nineteen shillings and sevenpence, and 
registered according to order. There are various 
entries for allowances for extermination, such as 2d. a 
dozen for sparrow heads, 4d. a dozen for rooks, 4d. 
each for polecats, and 4d. each for hedgehogs. Zhe 
Book of Homilies, bought in 1636, cost 7s. 6d., 
which book I found in an old chest in the church all 
tumbled about, but on putting it in order only ten 
pages were missing. I also found a black letter copy 
of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, fairly perfect. In the 
churchwardens’ accounts, confirmed the 19th day of 
May, A.D. 1644, I find that a sess was made for the 
taking down of pictures in the glass windows of the 
church, and for the mending up again of the said 
windows, by virtue of an ordinance of Parliament in 
that case provided. This assessment of a 1d. per dere 
was levied only upon the inhabitants of the said parish, 
and there is not a bit of stained glass in the church 
now. 

John Hampden’s. Sword.—In the small col- 
lection of antiquities belonging to the late Mr. J. 
H. Friswell, the well-known archzologist, sold b 
Messrs. Sotherby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, on March 
20th, was the sword said to have been worn by 
Hampden during the Civil War. It isa wy rapier 
with a cross hilt and a scroll guard. One of the hand 
plates pe remains, which is pierced with ornamental 
work, and has the Cross of St. George in plain metal 
in the centre. The other plate probably corresponded, 
or it might have borne the arms of Hampden. The 
rapier is obviously of German make, if it were not 
observed that in small capital letters, deep in the 
centre channel of the blade, is the name of the maker 
—‘‘ Wilhelm Wirsbergh, me fecit Solingen.” The 
blade is evidently of fine temper, though not orna- 
mented with any engraving except the channel or 

oove which runs from heel to point, though un- 
ortunately about a quarter of an inch of the actual 
point has been broken off. It measures as it is 38in. 


The interesting relic of the 
great man was put up at a bid of twenty guineas, and, 
after a spirited competition, was knocked down at 
fifty-eight guineas. Ic was purchased, we are informed, 


from the hand-plate. 


for Mr. Theodore Bryant, of Surbiton. The sword 
had always been in the possession of the Hampden 
family, and in the r read upon it before the 
Archeological Association in November 1868, by the 
late Mr. Hain Friswell, the history of it was given. 
The John Hampden from whom the sword came was: 
a direct descendant in the male line, who died in 1861. 
He was brother to the learned Dr. Hampden, Bishop 
of Hereford, who had frequently expressed his disap- 
proval of the somewhat lax life led by his elder 
brother, and when at length his death occurred in 
1861, the Bishop sent down an order for the sale of 
all his effects, among which was this sword. At this 
sale a Mr. H. P. Robinson, a friend of Mr. Friswell, 
went from Leamington to buy the sword, as he had 
often seen it when at John Hampden’s house, where 
the latter used to show it proudly, always saying, 
“‘ This is the sword of John Hampden, my great an- 
cestor.” The sword was presented to Mr. Friswell 
by this Mr. Robinson. In the very interesting paper 
read before the society, along with much that is 
curious about rapiers in general, Mr. Friswell stated 
that there was in the possession of the Queen a sword 
said to be Hampden’s, which was of Cellini work, 
heraldically correct on the hilt, and on this account 
he thought it could not have been the sword of 
Hampden, because in the arms of his family are four 
eagles displayed azure. 

oman Inscription at the Ancient Town of 
Aquincum.—The inscription in question is engraved 
on the sarcophagus of one Aelia Sabina, an inhabitant 
of Aquincum, and was discovered on the 1st December, 
1881, on the occasion of the construction of the 
Filatori dyke, to — against the recurrent floods, 
by which parts of Hungary are regularly devastated. 
The excavators, in the course of their labours, came 
upon part of a Roman cemetery containing about fifty 
graves, full of interesting inscriptions, reliefs, sarco- 
phagi, anticaglia, and mural remains, amongst them 
being the sarcophagus of Sabina, certainly the most 
interesting and valuable of all the “finds.” It was 
discovered a little beneath the surface, lidless and 
filled with earth. It had evidently been robbed of 
its contents time out of mind, but even as it stood it 
was considered sufficiently important to be sent to 
the National Museum. The inscription runs as 
follows :— 


I CLAVSA IACET LAPIDI CONIVNX PIA CARA SABINA 

2 ARTIBVS EDOCTA SVPERABAT SOLA MARITV 

3 M VOX EI GRATA FVIT PVISABAT POLLICE CORDAS 

4 SET GITO RAPTA SILPI TIRDINOS DVXERAT ANNOS HE 

5 V MALE QVINQVE MINVS SET PLVS TRES MESES HABEBAT 

6 BIS SEPTEMQVE DIES VIXIT HEC IPSA SVPERSTES SPEC- 
TATA IN PO 

7 PVLO HYDRAY.,..... GRATA REGEBAT SIS FELIX QVICVMQVE 
LEGES TE 

8 NVMINA SERVENT ET PIA VOCE CANE AELIA SABINA 
VALE T . AELI VSTVS 

9 HYDRAVIARIVS SALARIARIVS LEG II AD CONIVGI FACIEN- 
DVM CVRAVIT 


which may be roughly translated as follows —‘‘ Be- 
neath this stone lies Sabina, a tenderly-affectionate 
consort. She was learned in the arts, and alone 
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excelled her husband, when her sweet voice accom- 
panied her nimble finger as it swept the strings. But 
swiftly rapt away was she when as yet she had but 
thirty years less five, three months and days twice 


seven ; yet her remembrance will survive. She was 
admired by all, and ruled, well beloved, the house- 
hold of Hydravius. Fare happily, all ye who read 
these lines, and the gods preserve you, and cry with 
pious voice, Adieu, Aelia Sabina.—By Titus Aelius 
Justus Hydraviarius, of the 2nd legion, in remem- 
brance of his wife.” It will be seen that this inscrip- 
tion presents some curious features. In the first place, 
there are some singular mistakes in spelling, attri- 
butable either to the ignorance of the writer, or, 
which is more probable, to the clumsiness of the 
mason. Such, for instance, are gééo for céfo in line 4, 
lapiai for /apide in line 1, putsabat for pulsabat in 
lme 3, tévdinos for terdinos in line 4, set for sed in the 
same line. A curious mistake of the same nature 
occurs in line 3, the fourth word of which, “ silpi,” 
long puzzled Hungarian scholars, till Dr. Emil von 
Thewrewk suggested “silet,” which has now been 
generally accepted as the correct. reading. The ob- 
scurity of many passages ‘in the inscription is also 
remarkable. ‘‘ Superabat sola maritum”’ in line 2, 
for instance, may be translated two different ways ; 
whilst “‘hec (haec?) ipsa superstes” in line 6 almost 
baffles interpretation. We have rendered both as 
literally as possible. The question now remains who 
this Hydraviarius was, and what is the presumable 
date of the monument he erected in honour of his 
wife Sabina. 

Aelia Sabina is a name which occurs two or three 
times in Pannonian inscriptions. It is just possible, 
therefore, that they may all refer to the wife of 
Hydraviarius, if, indeed, the expression in lines 6 
and 7, ‘‘spectata in populo,” is to be taken literally, 
and is not a mere hyperbolic laudation on the part of 
the sorrowing husband. He himself would appear to 
have come into Pannonia with a legion of foreign 
auxiliaries (if the “‘ad” in line 9.be taken as the first 
syllable of the word adjutrix), especially as his name 
seems to have been formed iu Greek fashion from the 
name of some water-fowl. He had probably served 
out his time, and was living upon his retiring pension 
(he speaks of himself as sa/ariarius) at Aquincum, 
where, no doubt, he became acquainted with the 
virtuous and talented lady who was at once such a 
good housewife (grata regebat) and such an agreeable 
companion (vox ez grata). From the character of the 
inscription, the negligence of its orthography and the 
carelessness in its general. execution, the archzologist 
can only conclude that it probably dates back to the 
fourth century A.D. But perhaps it more properly 
comes within the province of the philologer to decide, 
from internal evidence, the precise period to which 
the affectionate and earnest if quaint and rude poem 
of the legionary, Hydraviarius, belongs. It certainly, 
apart from the archzological interest which attaches 
to it, recommends itself to us as a touching relic of a 
lo: cee py eros: News, April 2nd. 

he English Navy in the Time of Edward III. 


—The Fleet used in the siege of Calais, in 1346, con- 
sisted of 25 ships, manned by 419 sailors, giving an 
average of about 11 men to each ship. 

Edward III. had 710 ships pec 


Besides these, 
into the service 











from various English ports, with an aggregate of 14,151 
mariners on board, giving about 20 to each ship: 
and 37 foreign vessels with a total of 780 sailors— 
about 21 per ship. These figures show how com- 
paratively small were the ships of this period. These 
crews, however, do not probably include the fighting 
men ; as we find in 1360 the same king ordering that 
the largest ships should be capable of conveying, 
besides sailors, 40 men-at-arms and 60 ers. 
Later on in the reign of Edward IV., we meet with 
boats of 400, 500, and even 900 tons. 

Church of St. John the Baptist, Chester.— 
The fall of the ancient tower of St. John’s Church (so 
well known to every traveller) in 1881 attracted my 
notice when passing through the city of Chester, and 
I then thought that a few notes on its past history might 
not be uninteresting to the many readers of THE 
ANTIQUARY. This church is situate without the city 
walls, a short distance from the Newgate: It stands on 
an elevation overhanging the north of the Dee. 
St. John’s may be justly considered as one of the oldest 
ecclesiastical foundations now extant in Britain. Ona 
board affixed to a pillar on the north side of the church is 
the ae inscription:—‘‘ This Churches Antiquitie. 
The yeare of grace six hundred fourscore and nine, as 
sayeth mine authour a Britaine Giraldus (Cambrensis) 
King Ethelred minding most the blisse of Heaven 
edified a Colledge Churche notable and famous in the 
suburbs of Chester pleasant and beauteous to the 
Honor of God and the Baptiste St. John, with the 
help of Bishop Wulfrice.” According to William of 
Malmesbury, St. John’s was repaired and richly 
endowed by Leofric, Earl of Mercia, in 1057, and was 
thys noticed in Domesday Book :—‘*‘ Ecclesia Sancti 
Johannis in curtate habet viii. domos, quiltas, ab omne 
consuetudine una ex his est matricularii ecclesize ; alize 
sunt canonicorum.” The wealth and grandeur of the 
foundation, even at this early period, is shown by the 
fact that the seat of the see was fixed for a time in the 
church of St. John by Peter, the then Bishop (1075) ; 
but a succeeding Bishop having removed the seat of 
the see to Coventry, St. John’s returned to its origi 
establiskment of a yr 5 Church, which it retained 
till the dissolution, at which latter period it wr gpere 
a Dean, seven Prebends, four Vicars, a Clerk and 
Sexton. In 1468, the old steeple, which stood between 
the nave and the chancel, fell in and destroyed the 
greater part of the choir, but was rebuilt in 1470. In 
1548, a commission was appointed to survey the 
colleges, etc., within the county, and the return made 
showed the annual rent from land, tithes, etc., as 
reckoned at £146 5s. The church plate in the same 
return is estimated at 465 oz., and the weight of five 
bells 4,000 Ibs.; the goods and ornaments for the use of 
the clergy, to the value of £40 19s. 9d. In 1572, the 
greater part of the central tower again fell in; and in 
1574 part of the steeple at the west end of the church 
also gave way, whereby a great part of the church was 
destroyed. In this state of ruin it remained till 1581, 
when Queen Elizabeth gave a grant of the Church, 
whereupon it was repaired and reduced to its present 
form by taking down the remains of the central steeple 
and cutti of the south and north transepts and all 
the chapels above the choir. In 1585, the Queen 

ted the impropriate rectory and advowson to Sir 
hristopher Halton, by whom it was conveyed to 
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Alexander King, who in 1587 conveyed it to Alexander 
Cotes, whose daughter brought it by marriage to the 
Sparkes family in 1597, where it remained till 1810, 
and is now vested in Earl Grosvenor. In 1813, he 
rebuilt the north and south transepts and repaired the 
chancel, in which he introduced a Gothic window over 
the altar. The nave and choir, fitted up and repaired 
in 1581, now form the Parish Church, in which public 
worship is celebrated. The nave is separated from 
the side aisles by eight arches resting on pillars 5ft. 6in. 
in circumference ; and above these are two rows Of 
galleries, with pointed arches springing from light 
shafts. Four enormous composite pillars, which 
formerly supported the central tower, still remain in 
the nave. The whole interior presents an interesting 
relic of the architecture of our Saxon ancestors, com- 
bined with that of their Norman-French successors. 
The belfry is detached from the church, and in the year 
1548 had a peal of five bells, while in 1881 it possessed 
eight. It had a square tower, erected in the 17th 
century, and rose to a height of 150 ft., and was a land- 
mark for the surrounding country. An immense 
crack, which had extended from the summit to the 
base for years past, had, after the rigours of past 
winters, opened more widely, and the structure had 
iven such signs of insecurity that the authorities 
fad taken steps to repair it. These, however, were 
! too late, for on the north side the tower was evidently 
giving way, and was pronounced unsafe by the builder 
ed on the work. The church itself, and the 
abbey adjoining, date from Saxon times, and the 
tower, built of the red sandstone of the district, in 
the Early English style of architecture, was one of 
its most beautiful features. By this recent accident 
the church has suffered only to a slight extent, the 
tower being isolated from it; but the most serious loss 
is the entire destruction of a very massive and beautiful 

English porch and gateway. 

ROBERT KING-WALKER. 
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A discovery which is expected to throw some light 
on pre-historic times in what is now Germany has 
been made near Andernach on the Rhine. Remains 
of pre-historic animals have been found in a pumice- 
stone pit, and Professor Schaffhausen, of Bonn, has 
investigated the spot closely. A lava stream under- 
lying the pumice-stone was laid bare, showing a 

idth of only two metres. The crevices between the 
blocks of lava were filled with pumice-stone to a 
depth of one-half to one metre ; below this, however, 
there was pure loam and clay, and in this were found 
numerous animal bones, apparently broken by man, 
as well as many stone implements. It is supposed 
that there was a:‘settlement there, of which the food 
remains fell into the lava crevices, before the whole 
was covered with pumice-stone. 

The church situated in the picturesque grounds of 
Cockington Court has been re-opened after partial 
restoration. All the windows, which are 15th century 
(like the rest of the church), and many of which were 





in a bad state, have been thoroughly repaired and 
most of them re-glazed. Chairs occupy the nave 
floor, and are intended to remain permanently, but in 
the aisles there will eventually be fixed benches, 
formed partly from the original 15th century seats. 
Great care, it is said, has been taken not to destroy or 
impair any ancient feature. 

The ground plans showing the first section of the 
intended restoration at the Old Church, Macclesfield, 
have been exhibited in the vestry. The work contem- 
plated is the opening out of the Savage and Legh 
Chapels, the removal of the south gallery so as to 
enable this to be done, and the substitution of the 
heavy square pillars by more modern structures. 
Considerable discussion took place upon the plans, 
the same difference of opinion being evident as was 
manifested at the meeting which we last reported. 
It was stated by Mr. Stevens, in reply to questions, 
that Mr. Croston had in preparation a descriptive 
account of the Old Church, and of the effect of ‘the 
intended restoration, which would include sketches of 
the external and internal appearance of the structure 
as it is now, and as it will be, should the work be 
carried out. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners contemplate the 
destruction of the church of St. Olave, Jewry—a 
building erected by Wren, but by no means a fine 
example of his powers. It is interesting to students 
of art as containing the memorial bust and monument 
of Alderman John Boydell, the energetic publisher 
and artist, of whom it was said that he was not only 
an engraver himself, but the cause of engraving by 
others. He spent £350,000 in the preparation and 
publication of prints, and did much for the develop- 
ment of art in England. R. Large, the mercer, and 
master of Caxton, was buried in St. Olave’s. 


The Winter Session of The Andcver Archzological 
Society was opened on Oct. 16th, 1882, with a paper 
by W. W. Ravenhill, Esq., Recorder of the Borough 
on the “‘ Archzology of Palestine.” The interest ate 
tached to the subject of the paper was deepened by 
the fact of the writer’s notes having been written on 
the spots described. On Nov. 23, an address was 
given by the Rev. C. Collier, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar 
of the Parish and President of the Society, on 
*¢ Andover as Described in Domesday Book,” and on 
Dec. 12th, Mr. T. P. Clarke read a paper on Musical 
Archeology. At the first meeting in 1883, on 
Feb. 12th, Mr. T. H. Elliott, M.D., gave an address 
on ‘Tylor on Man and his Customs.” 

Another specimen of ancient domestic architecture 
has this week disappeared from our streets. The old 
brick and timber house for so many years known as the 
Black Swan Inn, Aylesbury, has been pulled down to 
make way for a new range of warehouses. Houses of 
the date of the erection of the one now demolished are 
fast disappearing. It was a fair specimen of a 16th 
century building, but not so substantially erected as 
many of that date; it retained considerable portions 
of its original character to the last. It is somewhat 
remarkable that in Aylesbury the inns appear to be 
more long-lived than any other class of houses, and 
it is to them we are principally indebted for a reten- 
tion of the style of the architecture of the residences 
of our predecessors. Few houses of the model of 
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the Black Swan now remain in the town, and those 
few have generally been so sadly mutilated by re- 
novations and modern additions as scarcely to retain 
a vestige of their originality. , The gables of the 
late house were characteristic of itsage ; they retained 
the ornamented barge boards; one three-storied 
doubly projecting oa had in its time been embel- 
lished with its pendant and finials, but by the 
clumsiness of some careless workman it had been 
disfigured and deprived of a finial, and thus its 
deformed appearance of late years. As is the general 
fate of most old houses, this house had long been 
denuded of one of its principal features—the original 
windows. 

An exceedingly interesting exhibition has been 
opened in Athens by the Archeological Society, 
consisting of ancient vases, pottery, gold and silver 
jewellery, and precious coins. The Society possesses 
two thousand five hundred vases, many of which are 
unique in point of size and beauty, preserving the 
remains of the original paintings, ornaments, and in- 
teresting inscriptions. 

A Society of Antiquaries for Lancashire and Cheshire 
has been formed. 

A Roman mile-stone was accidentally discovered, 
on the 21st February last, in a field on the farm called 
Rhiwiau Isaf, in the parish of Llanfairfechan, Carnar- 
vonshire, by a party of labourers who were clearing 
the field of large stones. They came across the boss 
or “ nose” of one jutting out of the ground, and after 
picking and digging about it in the usual way, they 
exposed it to view, when it was found to bear an in- 
cised inscription. The inscription is in Roman capital 
— varying from 2} to 2} inches high—and it is as 
‘ollows :— 


IMP - CAES - TRAI 
ANVS - HADRIANVS 


Which may be extended thus :— 

IMPf[erator] CAES[ar] TRAIANVS HADRIANVS 
AVG{[ustus] Pfontifex] M[{aximus] TR{ibunitia] 
Pfotestate] Plater] Pfatriz] CO[n]S{ul] III 
A KANOVIO Mf[ilia] P{assuum] VIII. 

With the aid of the map of the Ordinance Survey 
almost the exact spot where this mz//iarium was found 
can be pointed out. Anancient road will be observed 
to run at the back of Gorddinog from this parish to 
Aber, which road, there is every reason to believe, 
formerly extended to Bangor, and so on, perhaps, to 
Carnarvon, close to which town the Roman station 
Segontium is generally supposed to havestood. Leav- 
ing Llanfairfechan by this road, and proceeding along 
it, until the back of Gorddinog is reached, a lane turns 
sharply out of it on the left hand, and proceeds inland 
until the farm called Rhiwiau Isaf is reached. Ina 
field on this farm, near to the lane, the Roman mile- 
stone now under notice was found. Following this 
lane the traveller soon finds himself on the ancient 
road—well defined on the map—leading through the 
pe called Bwlch-y-ddeufaen, which will eventually 
ring him to the curious quadrangle close to Caerhun 
which is marked on the map as Conovium, and which 
is about seven English or eight Roman miles from the 

spot where the stone was found. 


A quantity of human bones has just been dis- 
covered by the workmen engaged in excavating for a 
new road to the London and North-Western Railway 
Castle station at Northampton. A trench is bei 
dug some eight or ten feet deep for the foundation of 
the boundary wall, and it was while working on this 
trench that one of the navvies made the first find by 
striking his pick through the upper part of a human 
skull. The remaining bones of the skeleton were 
afterwards got out, and later on the remains of three 
other persons were found. The bones of two of 
them were mixed with the skeletons of two horses, 
leading to the supposition that they once belonged to 
two soldiers, who were buried at this spot with their 
steeds. The fourth skull was pierced as with a spear 
in two or three places, and one of the blows had 
fractured the bone. The following day portions of 
two other skeletons were got out, but the ——- 
parts being in the bank, they were not disturbed. 
The old castle itself, the last vestige of which was 
removed by the railway company upon their recent 
improvement of line and erection of new station, is 
supposed to have been built by Simon de St. Liz. 

At Edinburgh, a large number of Scottish and 
English coins, belonging to the cabinets of Sheriff 
Mackenzie and two other ‘collectors, were sold by 
auction recently. The following are some of the prices 
realised :— David I. penny, Berwick + Folpal (on) 
Ber. £5; Alexander III. penny, crowned head to left, 
long double cross, Aberdeen, point after rex. rev. 
Alex. on Abird., £5 10s. ;do., do., do., same obverse 
die as last, but with ion. on Aberd., £2 10s. ; do., do., 
do., Forres, Walter. on Fres. £5 10s.; do., do., do., 
St. Andrews. Thomas. on Ander, £5 5s.; John Baliol 
half-penny, mullets of six points in first and third 
quarters, £2 10s.; David II. groat, Aberdeen, young 
head, two saltires after Scotorum, £3 14s.; David II. 
half groat, Aberdeen, young head, tressure of § arcs, 
£3 4s.; Robert II. halfpenny, Edinburgh, £2 4s.; Ro- 
bert III. groat, Aberdeen, points of tressure orna- 
mented with trefoils, seven arcs, } ges £3 38-3 do, 
do., do., portrait, £4; do., do., do., tressure of 8 arcs, 

rtrait, £3 3s. ; James I. groat. Linlithgow, £3 10s. 5 

ames I. penny, Edinburgh, later issue, £3 10s. ; James 
II. groat, Edinburgh, bust in Royal mantle, £4 14s. 
do., do., do., £2 2s.; James II. groat, Perth, unpub- 
lished variety of this mint, £9 5s. ; James II. gold St. 
Andrew, lis at each side of escutcheon on odv., lis, 
crowned, at each side of St. Andrew on vev., lettering 
and words divided, £15 ; James III. groat, Berwick, 
£5 2s. 6d.; James IV. groat, Edinburgh, £4 §s. ; do., 
do., £4 15s. ; do. do., Aberdeen, £3 ; James V. groat, 
tressure of 8 arcs, £4 5s. ; James V. groat, Edinburgh, 
Lindsay’s 3rd coinage, £5 5s.; do. do., Lindsay’s 4th 
coinage, £3 15s.; do., gold Ecu, hair line, inner circles, 
£3 5s.; do., gold bonnet piece, 1540, £6 15s. ; Mary, 
pattern or jetton, undated, M. under a crown, £12 10s. ; 
do, do., £7 5s. ; do., testoon, 1555, £2 4s.; do. do., 
£2 4s.; do. half-testoon, 1555, 4378. 6d.; Francis and 
Mary testoon, £3 15s. ; Mary testoon, 1561, £7 5s.; do. 
do., 1561, £4 5s.; do. do., 1561, £2 14s.; do, do., 1565, 
£3 4s. ;do., 1595, £2 6s. ; do., 1565, 424s. ; Marysola, 
1567, £3 14s.; do. do., 1567, £2 16s. ; James VI. sword 
dollar, 1568, £2 6s.; do., two-thirds sword dollar, 1568, 
£2 4s.; do., thistle dollar, 1579, £2 5s. ; do. forty-shil- 
ling piece crowned bust in armour, 1582, £31 10s.; do, 
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do., 1582, another specimen from different dies, £15 15s. ; 
James VI. thirty-shilling piece, 1585, £4; James VI. 
balance half-merk, 1691, £6 5s.; James VI. gold half 
rider, 1594, £4 4s. ; James VI. copper half-rider, 1594, 
44 4s.; James VI. copper half-hardhead, £8 55s. ; 
Charles I. sixty-shilling piece or crown sterling, 2nd 
coinage, by Briot, £4. 

Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., has presented to the 
Oswestry Corporation the illuminated parchment of 
the tolls of Oswestry as levied in 1673, and.a drawing 
made by Mr. Bowen of Shrewsbury of the Brass 
Weight which was found in Oswestry in 1815. The 
illuminated parchment is a curious Table of Tolls taken 
at the Oswestry Gates in 1673, and is signed by J. 
Trevor, seneschal, Richard Jones, J. Glover, bailiffs,and 
Morgan Wynne, recorder. This was the last year of the 
Charter of James the First ; and the last of the Bailiffs. 
These tolls were in some cases singular, and the terms are 
puzzling. For instance, who were the ‘‘Shempsters,” 
on whose boxes a penny each was demanded? And 
what were “ wooden canns,’’“ spills,” ‘“ moulds,” and 
“ mapps,” all of which were tolled by the horse load, 
or pack? Framed, as the parchment now is, the 
Table will form a valuable object of interest to Anti- 
quaries, and an adornment to the Council Chamber, 
where it hangs. The sketch and description of a 
Brass Weight, is the work of Mr. Bowen, who was a 
well-known antiquary of Shrewsbury. It is addressed 
to “Mr. Urban,” so no doubt was intended for the 
Gentleman's Magazine ; but it was also sent to Price’s 
fits of Oswestry, which was published in 1815, 
and there acknowledged as communicated by Mr. 
Bowen, and the text is accompanied by an engraving of 
the weight. The following is the letter-press descrip- 
tion :—This ball found near the Cross, in Oswestry, and 
now in the possession of W. Ormsby Gore, Esq., is 
oe the weight used at the end of the beam 
in that mode of weighing called the Auncel Weight, 
as practised in the time of Edward III. ; being subject 
to great deceit, in the 34th of that reign it was pro- 
hibited by statute, and the even balance or scale com- 
manded in its stead. On the first shield is the arms 
of England, simply, which dates it before the 15th of 
Edward, as I believe in that year he claimed the 
crown of France, and immediately placed the arms of 
that kingdom in the first quarter of his shield; on the 
second, the bearing of her lords, the noble Fitzalans, 
a lion rampant, e third shield has an eagle dis- 
played : the arms, most probably, of the gentleman 
who filled the office of steward ; it was borne by the 
Lloyds of Llwynymaen, and other ancient families in 
the neighbourhood. As John Davies, Esq., recorder, 
1635, in his observations, says, “ They had sometimes 
noblemen, knights, and esquires of the best quality to 
be their stewards.” I am decidedly of opinion, if ever 
the town of Oswestry used an armorial bearing, it was 
that of the Fitzalans, as on this ball. Thehorse, with 
the oak branch in his mouth, as on the Newgate, was 
the crest of the Fitzalans. At Trenewydd, near 
Whittington, is a very ancient ing of the horse 
and oak bough ; and as the Lloyds of that house bore 
the eagle, probably one of them may have been the 
steward above alluded to. 

The Royal Archzeological Society have finally ar- 
ranged to hold their next annual meeting at Dover in 





August next. The only occasion on which this society 
has visited Kent previously was some twenty years ago, 
when the Cathedral city of Canterbury was selected as 
the rendezvous. The visit will extend over six days, 
and numerous places of historical interest outside of 
Dover will be inspected. The proceedings will be 
inaugurated by a banquet given by the mayor, at 
which it is expected the inaugural address will be 
delivered by Earl Granville. 

The Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres is 
in communication with the Municipality of Paris, 
with a view to the preservation of the relics of the 
Arena, built in the time of the Romans. A portion 
of these relics were brought to light about fourteen 
years ago, when a new street was being made near 
the Sorbonne. A short time ago, the Munici 
Council authorised the making of a new street, which 
would necessitate the demolition of the remainder of 
the Arena, and this fact having come to the know- 
ledge of the Académie des Inscriptions, a petition was 
drawn up for ‘‘ the preservation of a monument which 
decorated the eastern front of Mons. Leucotitius, 
where first the Czesars. and then the Merovingian 
chiefs held high revelry, where the Haute Parisiaci 
(Corporation of Boatmen of the Seine) held their 
assemblies, and which is, with the Porta Martis at 
Rheims, the oldest monument in Northern Gaul.” 
Close by is a chapel of the Ionic order of architecture, 
dating from the seventeenth century, and in a very 
dilapidated condition. This is all that remains of a 
convent occupied for many years by the Augustine 
Nuns, and when they left it some years ago the build- 
ing was bought by Widow Blanc, of Homburg and 
Monaco, who it as a storehouse for her furniture 
and artistic collections. 


Curiosities of the Belfry, by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, 
will shortly be in the hands of subscribers. It will con- 
sist of a collection of quaint Ringers’ rules in verse and 
prose, bell mottoes, Ringers’ epitaphs, people and 
steeple rhymes, and songs; and notes on bequests, 
what bells are made of, and how they are made; big 
bells ; bell-founding in churchyards ; customs; anec- 
dotes ; spur money, etc. 

Archzologists will be glad to hear that Mr. Wood 
started early in the month for Ephesus to resume the 
excavations, sufficient money having been collected to 
justify him in beginning operations ; but further funds 
are much needed, Sir John Lubbock is hon. treasurer 
of the fund, and Professor Hayter Lewis hon. 
secretary. 


The restoration of Affpuddle Church, Dorset, was 
carried out from the design of Mr. Wyatt, of London, 
some eight or nine years ago. Much of the nave was 
then re-seated after the ancient models existing, but 
this was not entirely effected. Funds have been 
raised for placing carved oaken benches in the nave 
as far as the western tower. The old church is charm- 
ingly situated. The old benches in the edifice are of 
somewhat unique construction, exceedingly massive, 
and of quaint design. There is a strong Flemish 
feeling about the ornamentation upon them, and they 
are pee unlike 16th —s work —— 


At Bere Regis Church, hard by, there is, however, 


old carved work evidently by the same hand. 
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The Rev. Robert Walker, incumbent of St. Magnus, 
Lerwick, while conducting excavations on his property, 
Trebister, near Lerwick, has made some interesting 
discoveries. The ground in question has long been 
known as the “ Old Kirkyard.” Although no burials 
have been made there within living memory, there 
was a tradition that it was the ancient burying ground 
of that district. Mr. Walker is restoring the ground 
to its traditional use, and lately some burials have 
again taken ae Recently the workmen came 
on a portion of a circular wall in the centre ground, 
and on the outside found twelve stone vessels and 
implements, varying in size and form; pieces of 
pottery of four different kinds, human teeth in perfect 

reservation, avd ashes. All were taken charge of by 

r. Walker, ad the remainder of the building will 
be explored. From the apparent size, the structure 
is more likely to prove a “ broch”’ than the ancient 
church it was popularly supposed to be. 

Mr. R. G. Bassett has forwarded to the Mayor (Mr. 
W. H. Davis) a memorial, praying that the ancient 
records of the town in the possession of the Corpora- 
tion of Southampton may be dealt with in the way 
suggested by such memorial, or in any other manner 
which may be considered desirable, so long as the 
object in view be obtained, z.¢., their preservation in 
proper order, and the disclosure to the public of their 
contents. We trust Mr. Bassett’s endeavours will be 
crowned with the success they deserve. 

Mr. C. Roach-Smith, F.S.A., has written to the 
Sittingbourne Local Government Board, on the part 
of Mr. George Payne, junior, offering, for the town of 
Sittingbourne, his entire geological and antiquarian col- 
lections, commenced some seventeen or eighteen years 
since, and perfected to an extent which renders them, 
in local interest, equal to any in the kingdom, and 
superior to most, in that they are void of the common, 
foreign, and miscellaneous gatherings which demand 
much space, but yield no scientific equivalent. The 
British, Roman, Saxon, and Medizval antiquities being 
collected wholly from the immediate district, have the 
rare and important value of illustrating its history 
from the remotest historical period down to modern 
times ; while the geological department ascends to the 
far remoter pre-historic times. The authentication of 
the whole is shown by maps, plans, and printed 
papers. 

Mr. Gordon Hake delivered a lecture at the South 
Kensington Museum, on the “ Antiquities of Cyprus.” 
He agreed with Mr. Lang in regarding the Cypriotes 
as of Aryan and not of Semitic origin. The antiqui- 
ties, consisting of pottery, glass statuettes, and golden 
ornaments, were obtained by Mr. Hake from Ptolemaic 
and Phcenician tombs, the former being tunnelled into 
the limestone rocks and the latter intotheearth. The 
distinguishing characteristics of the earlier and the 
later types were pointed out. The earlier vases were 
ornamented simply with vertical lines, while the latest 
showed distinct evidences of Greek art in the repre- 
sentation of animals, and more particularly of the 
human form. The most beautiful of the statuettes— 
one of which represented a lady at her toilet, and 
another a woman and child—he regarded as samples 
of Athenian art which had probably been imported. 
Specimens of glass of an iridescent character were 
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found in Ptolemaic tombs, and were of much higher 
antiquity than was generally supposed. The notion 
that glass was not introduced intc Cyprus before 
Roman times was, he considered, negatived by the 
fact that glass was made in Egypt 2,000 before 
Christ. The gold ornaments found mostly belonged 
to the later periods. 

A meeting was held in March, in the Mayor’s 
Parlour at the Manchester Town Hall, for the pur- 
pose of considering the subject of the completion of 
the restoration of the Manchester Cath There 
was a crowded and influential attendance. The 
restoration was, we were told, necessitated by abso- 
lute structural decay ; there was no cause for fear as 
to the character of the restoration which was going 
on. That restoration was being carried on definitely 
upon the old lines. Mr. Crowther religiously in- 
tended not to alter the size or the shape of a single 
stone in the old building. 

Some important discoveries of tombs and mummies 
have rewarded Prof. Maspero’s excavations this 
season. He writes with enthusiasm of the sepulchre 
of one Shes-Hor-hotep, of the XIth Dynasty, which 
he describes as “‘ une merveille de peinture et dessin.” 
This tomb has been taken to pieces, slab by slab, and 
despatched by water to Boolak, where it will be 
re-erected, like the famous tomb in the museum at 
Berlin. The sepulchre of a queen of the XIth or 
XIIIth Dynasty named Toumm ; eight other sepul- 
chres dating from the XVIIIth to the XXVIth 
Dynasty; seventeen fine mummies, chiefly of the 
Greek period ; several statues, a peculiarly beautiful 
altar of ] Ptolemaic workmanship; a granite sphinx, 
and other objects, have also been found. 

The ancient gate of the Scheldt at Antwerp, which 
was erected in 1624, in honour of Philip IV.. from 
plans by Rubens, has lately been removed to make 
room for the new docks. After being thoroughly 
repaired, it is to be re-erected as near to its original 
as possible. The gate is adorned with sculptures by 
Artus Quellin, and on the river side of it is the Latin 
inscription: —‘‘ The Scheldt delights to roll its obedient 
waves for him who rules over the —— and the 
Ganges, the Rhine and the Indus ; under thy auspices, 

eat Philip, it will bear the same vessels it bore 
cooaly under the Emperor, thy grandfather.” 

The excavation of the Great Temple of Luxor is 
at last begun, and the inhabitants of the mud huts 
which have so long choked every part of the structure 
are moving out ¢ masse. A magnificent harvest of 
inscriptions, extending over many dynasties, may be 
expected from the clearing of this noble building. 


=e” 


Correspondence, 


——— 


CHURCH PLATE. 


A chalice and paten of the same period as those 
mentioned in your issue of January form part of the 
church plate at Beswick, in this Riding. As specimens 
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are so rare, this notice will probably be acceptable to 
those of your readers who are interested in old com- 


munion plate. 
W. STEPHENSON, M.R.C.S., etc. 


—>— 
THE HIDE OF LAND IN INDIA, 


I am glad that my note on this subject has proved 
useful. The identity of sound between the two 
‘hides ” is a mere phonetic coincidence, though it 
misled Pictet in his Origines Indo-Européennes (ii. 51). 
The parallel which Mr. Round points out between 
the Hindu and Saxon areas confirms the impression 
under which I published the note, and his suggestion 
that the Hindu hide would repay study, leads me to 
supplement it with the observation that there are 
many legends of land-measurements in connection 
with land-grants which deserve investigation. One 
or two that happen to be at hand are SS. Remigius 
and Florentias, who were granted as much land as 
they could ride round while the Emperor slept, and 
Count von Mannsfeld, who, being granted as much 
land as a bushel of barley would sow, was careful to 
sow the boundaries of the present estate of the family 
(Grimm: Deutsche Sagen, Nos. 422, 433, 569), 
Riickert (Hamasa, i. 335) mentions an Arab chieftain 
who claimed exclusive rights over the pasture so far 
as one could hear the howling of his dog whom he had 
bound and thrown into the meadow. Systematic 
search would no doubt reveal many more legends like 
these, and if some scholar with an adequate special 
knowledge of actual commercial measurements would 
examine them, I imagine he would produce an in- 
teresting and useful book. The subject is too far 
from my own f/ach—ethics and religion—for me to 
enter on it. JOHN FENTON. 

8, John Street, Adelphi, W. C. 


— 
THE GREAT CASE OF THE IMPOSITIONS. 


Mr. Round, in the letter contained in the December 
mumber of THE ANTIQUARY, writes :—‘‘ The point that 
Mr. Hall had here deduced, the right to the ‘Custom’ 

of wools, etc.] from that to the ‘aids and prises,’ 
is, however, an important one on his showing, for he 
rightly reminds us (p. 64) that the ‘ distinction between 
the custom and the prizage was everywhere maintained 
in contemporary relations.’ ” 

Mr. Round, it will be seen, objects to my deriving 
the custom on wools, etc., from the class of aids, 
prises, etc., on the special ground that I had myself 
insisted on a distinction between the “custom” and 
the “‘ prizage.” 

Let us refer to that previous passage of mine, 
claimed as evidence by Mr. Round. It is as follows : 
‘* The point is made quite clear in the answer of the 
assembled merchants ‘that to the increase of the 
Maltolte or to the customs contained in the aforesaid 
document they will in no wise consent.’ This distinc- 
tion between the custom and the prizage is everywhere 
maintained in contemporary relations.” 

The date of the above negotiation is 1303; and 
the customs mentioned by me were the New or Petty 
Customs with especial reference to the new custom of 


wines or butlerage. Therefore when Mr. Round, 


writing of the Great Customs, as they were ih 1297, 
objects that ‘‘on my own showing the distinction 
between the ‘Custom’ and the ‘Prizage’ was 
everywhere maintained,” (1) he zs applying what I 
wrote of the customs of 1303 to the status of 1297; 
(2) he zs confusing the Nova Custuma with the 
Antiqua Custuma ; and (3) he és confounding a prise 
with the Prizage. , 

The point may seem a trivial one, but I unhesi- 
tatingly assert that anyone who attempted to work on 
the Customs Accounts of an early period with such 
views on the subject as Mr. Round persists in enter- 
taining would become as hopelessly “ fogged ” as the 
student who attempted to master a Scandinavian 
language with the assistance of a Romance grammar 
and dictionary. 

With regard to the other point tenting the 
“episode,” Mr. Round’s opinion is undoubtedly 
entitled to much weight ; but he is contradicted by 
his own authority. 

Mr. Round adheres to his opinion that the ‘episode 
of the refractory Earls” occurred at the Salisbury 
parliament, and before the Maltolte. Now the fact 
that the earls there ‘‘ flatly refused ” to go to Gascony 
by themselves, can scarcely be classed by the most 
enthusiastic sentimentalist as an ‘‘ episode” com- 

rable to their future proceecings. But after this 

nal catastrophe we read (in Stubbs) that the king at . 
once levied the Maltolte, and that ‘‘ this reckless 
proceeding united a// classes against him” (S. C. P. 
489). More than four months later, we find these 
contumacious earls still in the full enjoyment of their 
high offices. 

“On the 7th of July” (writes Stubbs), ‘‘the crisis 
came.” Now if the “episode” had occurred in 
February and ended before the Maltolte of March, 
how could it have reached a crisis in July? or, if the 
earls had been refractory so long before, why should 
the king have acted as though nothing of the kind had 
passed? Mr. Round explains this crisis as being a 
“repetition ’’ of the ‘‘episode.” Such an explanation 
is not very complimentary to our understandings, 
Pray how many ‘‘ episodes” would he have? But 
Mr. Round’s great point is that ‘On the second | 
occasion, the Earls, anxious to strengthen their 
position, .. . tacked on to their own grievances. . . 
the separate grievance of the commonalty.” 

This is a specimen of special pleading ; for all the 
facts are here assumed to suit Mr. Round’s case, 
though in reality none of them ever occurred at all. 
The ‘‘Gravamen” mentioned was not presented on 
this ‘‘second cccasion” (Z.¢., at Westminster, July 
7th) but (according to Stubbs) just before the king’s 
embarkation at the end of August. The petition 
itself was (also according to Stubbs—S. C. P. 491) 
‘* framed as a gravamen of the whole community.” 
As for the procedure of the Earls at Westminster, 
and after the Maltolte, being wholly unconnected with 
the cause of the commonalty, it is sufficient to observe 
that there is not ome word about their “ purely 
class and personal” grievances in the whole of the 
Confirmatio or clauses De Tallagio. Whence Mr. 
Round derived his extraordinary theory on this head 
is more than I can possibly imagine. 


HuBERrT HALL, 
45, Colville Gardens, W. 
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SURNAMES. 


I would feel much obliged if you or any of your 
readers can inform me as to the derivation and mean- 
ing of the surname Beazley. Is it derived from the 

lace Bedeslei, which is, I believe, mentioned in 
5 and, if so, is that place the modern 
Baddesley in Hants? 

San Francisco. 


CHEVRON ARGENT. 


—_—o— 


SIR DAVID GAM. 


A compact notice of Sir David Gam (never 
Vaughan) = | be found in Williams’s Zminent 
Welshmen ; where Jones, the historian of Breconshire, 
is referred to as correcting the statement of Pennant 
(quoting Carte) that Gam was a brother-in-law of 
Owen Glyndwr. A.R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


————— 


HERALDIC. 


I have often wished that there was a book giving 
an account of the manner, or in return for what 
services, various families acquired their coat of arms ; 
also giving the origin of the same belonging to 
Bishoprics, Companies, Towns, and Counties. I give 
below the circumstances relating to the formation of 
the seals of two Bishoprics, namely, Colombo and St. 
Helena. 

When the Bishopric of Colombo was first formed, 
the Bishop to whom it was given proposed that the 
arms of the Bishopric should be composed from this 
portion of Holy Scripture—“ Be ye wise as serpents, 
and harmless as doves.” Accordingly the shield was 
thus blazoned— 


Party per fesse, azure and argent. In 
chief a dove volant, bearing in her mouth a 
branch. In base, the cross of Our Lord 
surmounting a serpent, all proper. 


This Bishopric was made in 1862. 

The seal of St. Helena is a very suitable one for a 
small island, there being a ship represented init. This 
seal first belonged to Felix, a Burgundian Bishop, in 
the reign of Sigebert, king of the East Angles, a.p, 
636. ‘This Felix fixed his episcopal see at Dunarch, 
in the county of Suffolk, then a thing town of very 
great importance, but now nearly destroyed by the 
inroads of the sea. When the Bishop of St. Helena 
was created Bishop, he thought this an appropriate 
design for an island. It is thus blazoned— 


Azure, a nymphad, in the sea four fish 
naiant, in dexter chief a crescent, in sinister 
chief a star razonné, all proper. In the 
nymphad are three men—one steering by 
means of an oar, another trauling at a rope, 
and the third (who seems to be the captain) 
is seated in a small sort of tower. 


The ancient seal bore the following inscription 
round it :— 


SIGILL X BURGI X% DE X xX DONEWCH, 


The first Bishop of Colombo was Bishop yee 
the second, Bishop Claughton; the third, Bishop 
Jermyn ; the present, Bishop Copleston. 
The first Bishop of St. Helena was Bishop Claugh- 
ton ; the present, Bishop Welly. A, O, C. 
London, ‘ 


——@——. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


After reading Hart’s most interesting and charm- 
ingly written work, Zhe Violin and its Music, I 
became infected with the author’s enthusiasm, and 
sought to dts sod extend my knowledge a little of 
the early development of the violin by a visit to South 
Kensington Museum to examine the collection of 
ancient musical instruments there. Conceive the 
intense disappointment I experienced on finding the 
best and major part of the collection ranged in so 
dark a corner of the building, that until one’s eye 
became accustomed to the obscurity it was impossible 
even to decipher the ticket attached to each instru- 
ment giving name, date, and description. Although 
there is apparently nothing in the collection of very 
great interest to the man specially devoted to the 
study of the early development of the violin, still there 
is a beautiful and unique collection of instruments of 
the lute and mandoline type, many inlaid specimens 
of great artistic merit, and, doubtless, much historic 
value. Surely it is a pity to so effectually conceal 
these musical curiosities from view, and now that the 
instruments used in past ages are becoming, eanry 
of almost universal interest, would it not be well that 
they should be seen to better advantage? Doubtless 
if the dissatisfaction among musical antiquaries and 
the admirers of the South Kensington collection be 
expressed, the authorities at the Museum will be 
induced to kindly alter the position of the musical 
instruments, and so place them that they can be fully 
viewed, and the special features of each rp | discerned. 
By so doing, I assure you, the gratitude of thousands 
will be gained. GEORGE DUDLEY. 

Earl’s Court, April 17th, 1883. 


—~»>——- 


BOOK-PLATES, 


The following very early reference to book-plates 
occurs in a letter from the well-known artist David 
Loggan to Sir Thomas Isham, Bart., date the 8th 

anuary, 1675, which is preserved among the Isham 
tone at Lamport Hall, now being calendared under 
my supervision. WALTER RYE. 
6eQr 

I send you hier a Print of your Cote of Arms. I 
have Printet 200wich I will send with the plate by the 
next return and bege the favor of your keind exceptans 
of it, as a small Niewe yaers gieft or a acknowledg- 
ment in part for all your favors, if anything in it be 
amies I shall be glad to mind it. I have taken the 
Heralds painters derection in it, it is wery much used 
a mongst persons of Quality to past ther Cotes of 
Armes befor ther buokes in stade of Wreithing ther 
names.... 
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Che Antiquary Exchange, 


a | 

Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and \d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. _ 

NoTEe.—Al/ Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
=" OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 











For SALE. 


A number of Autograph Letters, very cheap. MS. 
list sent on application. Also Book Plates (Zx Zzdris). 
An assortment sent for inspection—190, care of 


Manager. 

Autographs, comprising interesting Letters of 
Addison, Buonaparte, Burke, Burns, Byron, Chatham, 
Chesterfield, Clarendon, Capt. Cook, Cowper, Defoe, 
Dickens, Queen Elizabeth, Evelyn, Gibbon, Hume, 
Lamb, Locke, Mendelssohn, John Milton, Nelson, 
Isaac Newton, Pepys, Pope, Reynolds, Scott, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Steele, Sterne, Swift, Jeremy Taylor, 
etc.—Printed list to be had on application, from 
F. Barker, 15, Brooklyn-road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

** Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” by T. 
Hall Caine ; large paper edition. Price 21s. ‘‘ Lux- 
urious Bathing,” first edition, od/ong folio, bound in 
vellum and parchment, published at £3 3s.: offered 
for £2 2s. Illustrated with Etchings by Sutton Sharpe, 
condition very good, nearlynew. “ Luxurious Bathing,” 
by Andrew W. Tuer, eight Etchings by Tristram Ellis, 
Remarque, proofs signed, six only printed on band- 
made paper, and bound in vellum and parchment, 
quite new. Price 3 guineas: offered at £2 2s. od. 
**The Religious World Displayed, or a View of the 
Four Grand Systems of Religion, namely, Christianity, 
Judaism, Paganism, and Mohammedism,” by Rev. 
Robert Adam. 2 vols., paper boards, 1823. Price 
7s. 6d. ‘Paul and Virginia,” with eight Etchings, 
in duplicate, fifty copies only printed, bound in parch- 
ment. Price 25s. Shakspeare, 1791, 8 vols., copper 
plate illustrations ; clean and perfect, bound in calf. 
Price 20s.—190, Care of Manager. 

Several Poesy and Intaglio Rings for sale cheap.— 
Particulars, 220, care of Manager. 

Patinated Sword Guard, 5s. Handle of “Miserere”’ 
Ivory, brass mounts and guard, 7s.6¢. Both found 
in Fens.—224, care of Manager. 

Fine Gold and Silver Scythian and Roman Coins 
for sale or exchange. Seventeenth Century Tokens. 
—219, care of Manager. 

Carved Panelled Old Oak Chest, 15s. Antique 
Carved Mahogany Hall Chair, 12s.6¢. Returnable 
List of Curiosities in Furniture, China, and Books,— 
Mr. Shaw, Writtle, Chelmsford. 

A few odd pieces of Ancient Plate Armour to spare 
from a large collection, and also a few Swords,— 
Address, 5, Portland Square, Plymouth, 


Ruskin’s “ Elements of Drawing,” ditto ‘* Elements 
of Perspective,” ditto ‘‘ Lectures.on Architecture and 
Painting,” £5. The three works in cloth._—223, 
care of M: rr. 

Report of Norfolk Election, 1802, 3s. 6¢.—Do. 
Essex, 1830, 4s. 6¢.—Fashionable World Displayed, 
1804, 2s. 6d.—Hoyle’s Games (cards), 1808, 25. 6¢.— 
Nobody’s Baby, 1s. 6¢.—Grey’s Memoria Technica, 
1821, 3s.—T. Forster, Priory St., Colchester. 

Shakespeare, edited by Payne Collier, 6 volumes, 
1858, new, half morocco, £3.—A Treatyse of Fys- 
shynge with an Angle, by Dame Juliana Berners, 
being a facsimile reproduction of the first book on the 
subject of fishing printed in England, by Wynkin de 
Worde, at Westminster in 1849, with an introduction 
by the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A., printed on vellum, 
only six'copies issued, £8 8s.; also a copy on hand- 
made paper, bound in polished antique morocco, gilt 
edges, £3 3s.—Herbert’s Temple, Waltbn’s Angler, 
and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, first editions in 

Jacsimile, bound in polished levant morocco, £3 35. 
the set of three —190, Care of Manager. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, 

The Book Plates generally found inside the covers 
of old books. Will purchase or exchange.—J. M., 
1, Henrietta Street, Bath. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens.—Also 
ee Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
sa 7 e county.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, 

emple. 

“Notes and Queries,” 3rd series, with Index. 
Froude’s ‘‘ History of England,” vols. 1-6 (library 
edition). ‘* Herald and Genealogist ” (Nichol’s), vols. 
3. pm 4.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, 


Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, 17th Century Tokens, 
etc., or will give other counties (including Oxford, 
Kent, London, etc.) in exchange.—221, Care of 
Manager. ; 

**Bishop Stortford XVII. Century Tradesman’s 
Tokens.” Also old Sermons, Tracts, ee. 
Scraps or Cuttings relating in any way to Bisho 
——s- L. Glasscock, Jun., Bishop Stortford, 

erts. 

Armorial Book Plates, Early Tradesmen’s Cards 
or Shop Bills, Seventeenth | Century Tokens of 
Middlesex, London, Surrey.—J. E. Hodgkin, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

Wanted, Poll Books, for County Elections in 
Essex, Herts, and Cambridgeshire.—Thomas Bird, 
Romford. 
Sn Repository, 4to, vol. iv., 1808.—209, 
Care of Manager. 

Antiquarian Topographical Cabinet, 10 vols.—210, 
Care of Manager. 

Antiquarian Itinerary.—211, Care of Manager. 

Gough’s Anecdotes of British Topography.—212, 
Care of Manager. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 1857—1868, in Numbers 
or Vols.—214, Care of M T. 

Bibliotheca Typographica Britannica.—216, Care of 
Manager. 

Wanted, Autograph Letters,—190, Care of Manager. 





